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All in four gorgeous colors, french folded, with beautiful 
Nativity scenes and appropriate Christmas Greetings. 

Christmas is the day that God came down from 
Heaven to bring to earth tidings of great joy: it is the 
day on which Jesus was born; it is the day on which 
the Angels sang of peace: it is the day on which the 
lovely Lady Mary first took her Baby and her God into 
her arms and pressed Him to her tender, virginal breast. 

It is fitting that on this day of days you should send 
warm greetings and best wishes to all of your relatives, 
friends and acquaintances. But let your greetings breathe 
the spirit of the day. Let your Christmas Cards proclaim 





your Christian faith and belief. Let them spread the 
spirit of Christmas is one of love — love of God for men 
and love of men for one another. 

We have chosen these cards because they keep Christ 
in Christmas. Everyone of them treats some aspect of 
the Birth of Our Lord and stresses the spiritual message 
of the coming of the Savior. 

Furthermore, whatever is realized from the sale of 
these beautiful Christmas Cards enables the Atonement 
Friars to spread the Christmas faith in their mission fields. 

Send for one or more boxes of these Christmas Car 
now, Address: GRAYMOOR PRESS, Peekskill, N. 
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“Bor Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem 
Iw ot rest until the JUST ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, 
and SAVIOUR be lighted as 2 LAMP.” Isaias LXII, 1. 
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This Month 





HE cover picture was taken about 
twelve or thirteen years ago by 


Fr. Aleuin Egan, $.A., who at that 
time was just a youngster beginning WMO SEPTEMBER 1950 


his studies for the priesthood at Gray- 
moor. We were playing — baseball 








against some school or seminary in 
the neighborhood and Fr. Founder 
had come down to the field to see 
how we were doing and to roor iw: 
his team. The sun was dazzling that You and the Armed Forces John J. Ryan 4 
day and Father was forced to squint 





‘. vse ; oO of 70e a ance Te Ir . - 
because it was shining right in his aad ny Goes to a Dance Fr. Daniel Egan, S.A, ’ 


eves. Someone gave him the baseball The Chaldeans Fr. Dunstan Donovan, S.A. 9 
cap and he donned it immediately. 


pao ager premio: i Mother, Queen, and Saint Archbishop Richard J. Cushing 18 
picture was snapped one of the Gray- There’s a Word for It Mary Lewis Coakey 23 
moorians must have belted a good : : 

one. Notice the smile lighting up his Seriously Now, Miss Donnelly! Beryl Sullivan 25 
face. If you knew Fr. Paul you could Our Lady’s Mosaic Fra. Leonard Farina, S.A. 29 


also tell that Graymoor was not safely 
out ahead with a big margin. When Mariner's Safe Harbor Fr. Ralph Thomas, S.A. 30 
things were not going good Father 

was accustomed to take his rosary in 

his hand and call for divine help. 

The other priest with Fr. Paul is Fr. 
Samuel who was Rector of St. John’s 
Preparatory Seminary that year. — T 


F.. Dunstan Donovan E 
contributes the last of his series of DEPARTMENTS 


articles on Eastern Catholics in Amer- 





The Perfect Pair Will Lozier 14 
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e vith home and family and sand- 
7 wiching writi in | , rashi Published monthly by the 
men wiching writing in between washing FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
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Invoke Saint Anthony 
in Your Need 


St. Anthony’s fame as a restorer of 
lost things, as comforter of the afflict- 
ed, as a helper in necessities, and as 
a continuous worker of miracles has 
grown from day to day. 

Here at Graymoor we receive hun- 
dreds of petitions to be prayed for in 
the Perpetual Novena at St. Anthony’s 
Shrine, and it is notable from the let- 
ters of thanksgiving which come to us 
that a great number of favors are 
granted. There is no better way one 
can show appreciation for favors re- 
ceived through St. Anthony’s inter- 
cession than by contributing to the 
support of our poor students. Hu- 
manly speaking, our main reliance, 
next to Divine Providence, for the 
wherewithal to pay the bills for their 
support is the alms contributed by 
Saint Anthony’s Clients. 

We will be glad to receive petitions 
for remembrance in the Perpetual 
Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. 
A new Novena begins every Tuesday. 
Address: 





\N FRIARS 





TONEMENT 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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Jesus Tender Shepherd 


Dear Father, 

Renewed congratulations on your 
achievements with THe Lamp. The 
July-August issue seems especially 
good as to content and appearance. In 
spite of your aversion to picture mag- 
azines, I note that Anointed Hands 
exerts a greater appeal than anything 
else in the issue. I had not really 
thought that you would publish my 
letter about Jesus Tender Shepherd, 
because of the racial slant. Now the 
professional Irishmen can have a Ro- 
man holiday. In this connection, I find 
that this rymed prayer appears in the 
official hymnal of the Protestant Ep- 
iscopal Church: number 360. Author- 
ship and date are given as Mary Dun- 
can, 1839. ; 

Theodore C., P. Vermilye 
Dear Father: 

An exceedingly childish and petty 
communication in your June issue has 
prompted me to write this letter, not 
to prolong an inconsequential issue, 
but to explain to Mr. Theodore Ver- 
milye the meaning of a word of which 
he seems to have no conception — 
Catholic. 

It seems to me that it does not 
particularly matter whether the praver 
“Jesus Tender Shepherd” is Irish in 
origin or not; if it is then the Irish 
may rightly be proud to claim it, for 
it is a beautiful tribute to the Good 
Shepherd. If it is not, then it is none 
the less pleasing to God for all that. 
What is “wrong in the picture” is 
the communicant’s attitude, for he 
seems to have succeeded in becoming 
pro-Catholic and remaining anti-Irish, 
which is an impossibility. Let me tell 
Mr. Vermilye that Catholicity means 
universality and that there is no room 
in the Church for bigotry, personal or 
racial, toward fellow brothers in 
Christ. 

The Irish have a culture and a 
heritage they may well be proud of; 
so do the Italians and the Poles and 
the French, for they have all given 
something wonderful and blessed to 
the Church and all reflect the glory 
of God, who endowed them with faith 
and culture in the first place. The 
letter which he has written reflects 
the narrowness and meanness of a 


mind that would use a Catholic maga- 
zine to give vent to the personal 
hatred of a race which has given much 
to Christ and His Church, accordingly 
as God has blessed them. It is chil- 
dish, it is small and above all is 
un-Catholic. Shame! 

Sincerely, 

Rosemary Ford, 

(Albertus Magnus College 51’ 


Blame It On The Women 
Dear Father Egan, 

Hats off to you for writing such a 
true article in the Lamp. Of course, 
I was beginning to get a little hot un- 
der the collar when I read the title 
to your article, but must confess, that 
you are right. I wish that more wom- 
en could and would read such articles, 
I don’t know if they would do any 
good, but maybe some women wouid 
realize what a state of life they are 
living. When one reads in the papers 
such articles as “2 year old child dies, 
found chained to a bed with a dog 
collar so that he could not get out, 
while the mother went to Bingo and 
to a bar to drink.” It is enough to make 
me sick. 

Mrs. Paul Smith 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


Bouquets 
Dear Father: 

I have been a subscriber to The 
Lamp for several years and enjoy it 
from cover to cover. More than once 
I felt that I should write and com- 
pliment you on the interesting fea- 
tures of the magazine but always 
put it off. I just could not delay any 
longer. It is really handsome and 
what a bargain. Congratulations and 
best wishes. 

Peter G. Scharf, 
Bogota, New Jersey 


Dear Father: 

Your latest issue is a gem. I have 
already passed it on to a_ possible 
subscriber as I do each month. I wish 
you continued success. (And I am 
very critical) 

Mr. L. N. Bardol, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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AN we hope for peace in our time? 
The unfolding of the Soviet blue- 
print for world domination has 

shown that we cannot stay at peace 
and remain free men. President Tru- 
man grimly but accurately 
summed up the Commu- 
nist attack on South Korea 
by stating that “Communism has pass- 
ed beyond the use of subversion to 
conquer independent nations and will 
now use armed invasion and war.” 

With diabolic irony, the Commu- 
nists launched the invasion of Korea 
at the same time as they were seeking 
signatures in Europe and America for 
a “peace appeal” to outlaw the use of 
atomic weapons. The 
duplicity of this “ap- 
peal” was declared as 
early as June by the 
Vatican City newspaper, Osservatore 
Romano, which denounced this Soviet 
smokescreen, saying that the Commu- 
nists do not want men honestly to 
work for peace, but “want fighting 
puppets carrying out the orders of 
unscrupulous bosses who will not 
hesitate tomorrow to release rivers of 
blood and to unleash blows with all 
weapons, A-bombs included.” 

The attack on South Korea proved 
the basic accuracy of these words, if 
further proof were necessary. The So- 
viet policy is one of peace for itself 
and war for the Western Powers, 
many of whom are 
now engaged in hot 
or cold war with 
Russian puppet states. Many of Bri- 
tain’s forces are deployed in Germany 
and the Middle East. Half the French 
army is engaged in Indo-China. And 
now the U. S. is not only committed 


Peace? 


Obvious 
Duplicity 


The Outlook 


to the battlefields of Korea, but must 
be prepared for similar attacks in such 
soft spots as Formosa, Iran, and, of 
course, Germany. 

President Truman’s historic decision 
to set bounds to Communist aggres- 
sion bore both relief and apprehen- 
sion. It marked the end of appease- 
ment of Russia. Our weak attitude to- 
wards Communists in 
the Far East, called by 
General MacArthur 
“the greatest single 
blunder” in our history, has been re- 
versed. But this was not done before 
hundreds of undermanned American 
soldiers with inadequate equipment 
had lost their lives striving to stop a 
well-trained and mechanized Commu- 
nist army. Many of the same boys who 
saw their bazooka fire bounce off 
mammoth Soviet tanks also knew that 
powerful weapons, produced in the 
United States and given to Russia as 
lend-lease, were among those being 
used against them. 

The goal set by the United Nations 
is the winning back of every foot of 
land to the 38th parallel and the res- 
toration of peace in Korea. This goal, 
besides demanding manpower and 
time, calls above all for 
a plan. As it stands, the 
UN resolution _ bristles 
with question marks. After the Reds 
are driven to the 38th parallel—what 
then? Korea will remain a divided 
country and the northern enemy will 
be threatening to “jump the line” 
when they are ready again. 

The strength of the UN appears 
too slender to enable it to bring to a 


A Historic 
Decision 


Our Aim 


HUNDRED FIFTY 


finish a solid plan for peace. Great as 
is the need for this world organiza- 
tion, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
UN was only able 
to meet the Korean 
crisis because of an 
accident — namely, 
because the Russian delegate had 
chosen to be absent from the meetin,. 
If he had been there to cast his veto, 
to repeat the familiar Russian word 
“nyet,” meaning “no,” UN action 
would have been stalled. Its full im- 
potence would have been demon- 
strated and the United States would 
have to go on its own. As it is, we 
are in the-not-too-happy position of 
supplying the men and weapons for 
war while the UN sets the goals and 
supplies the flags. 

Nevertheless, we have courageous- 
ly made the decision not to acquiesce 
to the march of Soviet domination. 
We have the opportunity of showing 
to the world our devotion to human 
freedom. Our decision has already 
brought new hope to thase who live 
in slavery behind the Iron Curtain, 
and has strengthened the resolution 
of other peoples to maintain their 
freedom. 

Most important of all, we must 
humbly ask God to bring true peace 
to individuals and nations. Individuals 
as well as nations look in vain for 
peace is they do not turn to Him. “He 
must reign,” says Saint 
Paul. Christ must 
reign. These are words 
of great energy. But 
they are divine words It is of divine 
right that Christ reign in the world; 
it is indispensible; God wishes it to 
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be so. To oppose (Cont. on page 32) 
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MN) HE strength of our American arm- 
ed forces today hovers around one 
and one half million. All indications 

point to the fact that for many years 

to come the Army, Air Force, Navy 
and Marines will play a large part in 

Millions of our 

young men, either through a draft or 

through 
see some service in one of these four 
branches. Even today, almost every 
family has a son, brother, relative or 


our national life. 


enticing inducements will 


close one in uniform. 

Many an American parent 
has gotten an uneasy feeling 
when considering this. News- 
paper accounts tell of the 
mission and operation of our 
military machine but little of 
the human side. Motion pic- 
tures in their typical mis- 
representation of most phases 
of American life depict. ser- 
vicemen as perennial college 
boy types with a “What ho, 





life is gay” time. Cartoonists stress 
the humor implicit in rank and KP. 
Many a veteran distorts the way it 
was in wartime and few acknowledge 
the the attitude of the wartime GI 
and his differ 
widely. 

The current batch of war novels 
add to the confusion. They purport 
to tell what it was like exactly. Al- 
most without exception they show the 
serviceman to be coarse and crude, 
hyperconscious of sex, full of self-pity, 
cynical, hating authority, foul mouth- 
ed and atheistic. The officer group is 
depicted as power drunk, vain-glori- 
ous and callously selfish. “Is that what 
my son is exposed to?” many a be- 
wildered parent asks. “Is this the en- 
vironment that really What 
will the effect of a year or two in serv- 
ice be upon my son?” 

To answer these vital questionsit is 
important to understand what goes in- 
to the makeup of our armed services 
today. About 
sailors, and marines are under twenty- 
one; about 80% are under twenty five. 


postwar counterpart 


exists? 


50° of our soldiers, 











and the 


by JOHN J. RYAN 


Upon enlistment they are immedi- 
ately thrown into a group of young 
men from all parts of the country and 
from all types of homes and_back- 
grounds. This, however, is no more 
startling a fact than the same experi- 
ence happening to a young boy who 
enters college away from home for 
the first time. He too is thrown into 
a conglomerate group. He and the 
new serviceman take little time in 
finding their own type of people; 
those with similar interests. 

This is one fact of service life little 
understood. Privacy in a barracks of 
thirty or forty other men is not only 
possible but it is the rule rather than 
the exception. A man may mingle with 
his barrack mates or not as he sees fit. 
It is roughly comparable to a number 
of families living in one apartment 
house. They still pick and choose their 
friends. It is the standards of selection 
of the boy and not the environment 
that counts here. 

“We can't do in one or two years 


Ou 


what parents in the home have not 
been able to do in twenty,” has |een 
quoted time and again and attributed 


to various service leaders. In im 
ways it is true. The armed services aré 
not agencies for social reform. ‘Their 


mission is to train men to be ready 
to defend this country and not to take 
juvenile delinquent and turn then) in- 
to model citizens. 

On the other hand the services do 
go a very long way in insuring that 
the men they do accept become bette: 
citizens and better men. It is 
unfortunate but true that the 
rare bad apple in the servic 
gets publicity for his mis- 
deeds which are, often as not, 
traceable not to the servic 
but to the type of (or lack 
of) religious and moral train 
ing he received in his home 
from his parents in the years 
before he wore a uniform 
The average Army post 


armed torces 


Air Force base, Navy or Marine sta 
tion here or overseas is a complete 
community in itself. The picture of 
a bleak desolate stretch of wasteland 
with barren tar paper barracks is, al- 
most entirely, a picture left over from 
the war years. Most installations are 
attractive, well landscaped and _ self 
contained cities. The average military 
reservation is a well planned commu 
nity which provides the officer and en 
listed man with more opportunities for 
a variety of wholesome off-duty ac- 
tivities than any typical civilian com 
munity of comparable size. 

For example, there are numerous 
chapels with services for the three 
major faiths. Mass is said every morn- 
ing at some camps. The chapels are 
almost always within walking distance 
from the living quarters. Recently the 
Pentagon issued a chaplain’s press re- 
lease showing that servicemen’s at- 
tendance at chapels has been steadil} 
increasing—while civilian church: at- 
tendance has been going in the other 
direction. 

Chaplains of each faith are always 


During the coming years there is very little doubt that many of our young men 


will be called to the colors. What can they expect in the new armed forces? 
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avail and frequently give talks to 
the troops. The average serviceman 
prob knows his chaplain better, 
and hus more contact with him, than 
the a ie civilian of his age knows 
his pastor. The chapels themselves are 
simple buildings with the clean, func- 
tion lines of okl New England 
churches upon which many of them 
have en modelled. 


In addition, each post and base con- 
vell stocked 
isy chairs, reading lamps and 


tains libraries. These 
boast 
the 
get | 
iceman both day and night. There 1s 
a service club on each post which is 
a large, country-club type building 
where weekly dances and nightly en- 
tertainments are held. These usualls 
contain snack bars, ping pong tables 
and easy chairs for quiet reading or 
just listening to the radio. 


test books and magazines. They 
enty of attention from the serv- 


Each unit has its own day room 
which is best described as a huge liv- 
the immediate 
area as the living quarters. Today 
day 


ing room located in 


many rooms have television sets. 
Most posts have bowling alleys. All 
posts have, of course, barber shops, 
tailor shops and similar services at 
moderate prices. 

Each post has one or more modern, 
comfortable motion picture theater. 
These shows, open every evening and 
Sunday the latest 
films weeks before they reach civilian 
first The 


twenty cents and there are rarely 


afternoons show 


run houses. admission _ is 


many empty seats. 

Many posts have fine hobby shops. 
Many 
grams and shows put on by service- 
men 


have photo labs. Music pro- 


themselves are encouraged. The 
sports program in the services is the 
most program eve 
devised in the history of athletics. 
Participation by every man in some 
type sport is the goal of the serv- 


extensive group 


Ces 
Wartime beer bars have been largely 
replaced with 
fountains. In 


soda 
addition there are the 
Exc zes, or PXs, which stock items 
of ¢ 


new glistening 


enience and necessity sold to 
modest 


ser\ personnel at prices. 
The profits from these PXs save the 
tax } s millions by paying for most 
of the st of the entertainment and 
recreation. In addition to this, in large 


cities, there are service clubs operated 


by various civic organization, the Na- 
tional Catholic Community Servic 
an them 

The new young serviceman takes 
advantage of these many activities. 
He spends more time in sports and 
more time in the library than the ci- 
Vilian young man of the same age. He 





is in better physical condition and is 
less often ill. If he does become ill he 
convenient excellent care 
provided at no cost to him, of course. 
He is frequently more alert than his 
non-uniformed counterpart. 

No small part of this is due to the 
information and education program of 


has and 


the services. This program consists in 
getting information on a variety of 
public interest and world-wide ques- 
tions before the servicemen through 
supervised, on-duty time, discussion 
groups and other orientation and in- 


Above: 
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Camp Upton 


Left: 
Fr. Charles 
Patrick ‘ 
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Benediction 


Right: 
The Post 
Exchange 
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formation sessions. In addition to this 
there are the United States Armed 
Forces Institute extension courses. A 
great majority of our present service- 
men are enrolled in these correspond- 
ence courses arranged through 
USAFI with major colleges and uni- 
versities at no cost to the serviceman. 
Added to these yeoman efforts of the 
services themselves, the fine work of 
outside groups, there is also an active 
top level committee on morals and 
welfare questions. This civilian com- 
mittee advises the President and the 
Secretaries of the Services on those 
matters influencing the morals and 
morale of service people. 

Now all this does not add up to a 
cream puff military force. It is fash- 
ioned on the belief, so often stated by 
Generals Eisenhower and Bradley, 
that a well informed soldier is a bet- 
ter soldier and a soldier with high 
morale and of high moral caliber is a 
better soldier than the malcontent or 
low character. Character is stressed 
in the service and this means manli- 
ness. Our soldiers and sailors can be, 
if called upon, as tough as any but 
this does not mean at the cost of hav- 
ing good character, intelligent and 
well informed minds and high moral 
responsibility for their conduct. 

«The young soldier today is serious 
and studious. He is always at some 
point or other, in a service school, 
learning a trade and becoming more 
proficient in his chosen field. He has 
somewhat less time than his civilian 
counterpart to “get into trouble.” He 
is part of the new Army or new Navy 
and quite proud of it. While profan- 
ity is officially now outlawed (a ser- 
geant may lose his stripes for swearing 
at his men) there is very little of the 
type of talk some novelists suggest as 
typical. Compared to the time honor- 
ed picture of the professional soldier 
today’s American serviceman would 
actually seem a little prim. 

The Armed Services have a new 
concept, born since the war’s end. 
There is an amazing respect for the 
individual—a_ complex classification 
system to put him in the right job, a 
wide number of service schools to 
teach him specialties—a definite ladder 
(and that’s the official term for it too) 
by which he can progress to higher 
rating and, if he so chooses, commis- 
sioned rank. 

These things were not true in the 
past war. In wartime it is almost im- 
possible for them to function. The 
wartime soldier was torn away from 
his home to spend years in monoton- 
ous and often dangerous duties under 
the worst possible conditions. The of- 
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ficers were to a large extent, civilians 
at heart with little training in the real 
implications of authority. They had 
few of the tenets of the professional 
officer who is taught from plebe year 
at West Point on up that authority 
carries with it a concomitant respon- 
sibility. 

Today’s leaders in the services are 
carefully selected. Many of them have 
risen from the ranks. There is no place 





LEADERS 


These are no times 
for little, selfish men, 
Who, having eyes, are oh! 
too blind to see 
The tempests that are 
gathering again 
To hurl their might 
against our liberty; 
Who, having ears, are yet 
too deaf to heed 
The rumbling thunder 
and the sullen roar 
Of forces that deny 
the sacred creed, 
By which we live and die 
in peace and war; 
America, you must 
have leaders now, 
Far-visioned, human, 
stout of mind and heart, 
Amid the struggle; 
men who will not bow 
Before the Furies, 
as they play their part, 
But, walking in the ways 
our fathers trod, 
In freedom’s name, 
keep shining faith with God. 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 





for the martinet, the self centered, the 
man who believes discipline can be 
a carelessly used whip. Today’s offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers 
are trained in leadership, not driver- 
ship. The relationship while not ex- 
actly father to son is neither king to 
cat. Methods as well as results count. 
Psychology is part of every leader’s 
handbook. 

The services today offer career op- 
portunities. They offer travel and in- 
teresting character-moulding experi- 
ence. The service of today and that 
of the grim war years are hardly even 
third cousins. The veterans who now— 
six or seven years removed from it— 
like to regale their families with the 
harsh picture of service life, speak of 


another time, a time not comp rable 
with today. 

In the end, the big question of par- 
ents about their boys may be resolved 
by the firm conviction that the boy 
you can trust at home you can trust 
in the service. He will be faced with 
fewer temptations than a boy away 
at college or in the big city on his 
first job. How he faces the temptutions 
which remain will depend on the 
years behind him more than his en- 
vironment of the moment. 

Kenneth C. Royall, former Secre- 
tary of the Army, summed up his 
feelings about the new serviceman 
when he stated in an address: 

“I am proud . . . of our new young 
Army there across the Atlantic. The 
spirit and morale of our men and of- 
ficers are high. Their acceptance of 
responsibility is outstanding. They 
are displaying rare courage and firm- 
ness, with a remarkable lack of tru 
culence. They are the best Army 
America has ever had in peace or 
war. They are truly creditable rep. 
resentatives of our great nation.” 

No parent should be overly con 
cerned in having his boy a part of 
an organization which merits praise 
such as that. 

Catholics in the Armed Services 
receive benefits through the National 
Catholic Community Service. One in- 
teresting example is the American 
Catholic Club operated by NCCS, 
located in Rome opposite St. Peter's 
Cathedral. This club informs soldiers 
on leave from our forces in Germany 
and Austria (many of the non-Cath- 
olics) on papal audiences, pilgrimages, 
where to shop, exchange money, find 
rooms and even get baby sitters. 

To further off-post recreational 
facilities for servicemen and replace 
the gap left by the exit of the U.S.0. 
a new organization known as AS 
sociated Services has recently been 
formed. Consisting of the National 
Catholic Community Service, — the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the National Jewish Welfare 
Board this new group will operate 
one hundred service clubs in large 
cities and in towns adjacent to mili 
tary and naval stations. 

In welcoming this new association 
President Truman stated: “The men 
and women in our Armed Forces will 
be among the leaders of our country 
tomorrow, both in and out of iniform. 
It is essential to provide them with 
spiritual and recreational opportuni- 
ties to develop their sense of partici 
pation in American life in the « ivilian 
communities they visit.” 
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Our Lady is our Mother. She takes an intimate interest in 


every activity of her children; their prayer life, their 


home life, their work, their recreation. Shouldn’t She 


properly have a recognized place in their social life too? 


Don't let the title fool you! If you’re 
a Priest, Parent, Educator—or Bishop— 
you must read this . . . Teen-agers 
should read it too, and maybe say 
“Amen”. 


E CATHOLICS have grown used 

to seeing statues of Our Lady 

and we've grown used to seeing 
them just about every place and any 
place. True, they’re not all works of 
art, but they do remind us of Mary, 
and that’s the important thing. They 
remind us that Our Lady has a real 
human interest and motherly care in 
everything we do. It’s wonderful, isn’t 
it, that Catholics feel this way? 
Maybe that’s one reason why Protes- 
tants secretly envy us; they can never 
fully appreciate our strong feeling of 
intimate but respectful familiarity 
with Our Lady. 

I've met statues of Our Lady in 
hospital wards, in prison cells, in 
class-rooms. She’s as much at home in 
a Mack truck as She is in a Cathedral. 
Her smile is just as consoling looking 
down over a kitchen sink as from a 
Chapel wall. Her tiny statue hangs 
like a rattle in a baby’s carriage and 
is scotch taped to a baby’s crib. She 
is carried in mother’s pocketbook, and 
in the cockpit of a plane. Many con- 
vents of nuns place her statue on the 
radio as they listen (with special per- 
mission) and pray, too, while Notre 
Dame (Our Lady) trounces Southern 
Methodist. 

Why, I’ve seen her statue in a 
refrigerator! Yes, there she _ was, 
covered with frost, her face as blue 
as her mantle, her back to a bottle of 
milk. And they wouldn’t let her out 
either! The kids in the orphan home, 
I mean. It seems they had planned an 
outdoor May procession at 3:00 P.M. 
Everything was ready. The children 
all dressed in .white. But there it was, 
raining like an answer to a New 
Yorker’s prayer—but this was Wash- 
ington, D.C. Of course, the procession 
just had to go on, so the kids prayed 
and prayed to the Mother of God. 
After all, it was her procession. But 
a half hour before time, alas, it was 
still raining. The least she could do 
would be to stop the rain. So into the 
refrigerator went the statue. “And 
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by DANIEL EGAN, S.A. 


you're not coming out,” said the chil- 
dren, “until you stop the rain, And 
please, Blessed mother, don’t make us 
keep you in too long... you might 
get cold.” ; 

Did you say “Sacrilegious?” I don’t 
think so. I'd call it childlike faith and 
respectful familiarity . . . But they did 
take her out in a hurry. The rain 
stopped—just like that. . . . I thought 
I had seen Our Lady just about every 
place, from the Mack truck to the 
refrigerator. Last spring, however, I 
saw her in a spot where she looked 
more beautiful than every bit a Queen, 
every bit a mother, every bit as youth- 
ful as the couples at her shrine. Last 
spring, for the first time, I met Our 
Lady at a dance. 

I hope you're not shocked. Even 
the greatest of saints might be sur- 
prised, but not shocked. St. Bona- 
venture used to become rapt in 
ecstasy at the contemplation of Our 
Lady washing dishes in her home at 
Nazareth, mending Joseph’s overalls, 
sweeping the floors, making the beds. 
He could picture Our Lady almost 
any place, but I guess even he never 
saw her on a dance floor. But I’m 
sure it wouldn’t take him long to get 
used to the idea. In time he’d fully 
approve and maybe compose a hymn 
to “Our Lady of the Dance.” 
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The occasion was the Junior Prom 
of Nazareth Academy in Rochester, 
N. Y., where the Sisters of St. Joseph 
teach. I had just finished conducting 
the retreat there, and one evening we 
had a special conference for girls who 
were going steady. A sort of pre-pre- 
Cana conference for them and _ their 
boy friends. After it was over they 
invited me to the dance. So I went. 

What 


entered 


was my surprise when I 
the hall to beautiful 
statue of Our Lady in the most prom- 
inent spot of all. She was enshrined 
in flowers and the lights that 
shone on the statue’s youthful face 
made it seem all the more real and her 
outstretched the more in- 
viting. If the statue surprised me | 
was still more surprised at the perfect 
naturalness with which Her presence 
was accepted. The couples who 
danced so gracefully all around her 
shrine seemed to express by their 
her way that was the 
honored guest. And really, she was. 
And by their smiling glances my way, 
they seemed to be assuring me that 
“everything’s O.K. Father . . . It has 
to be,—Our Lady is here. After awhile 
I got the warm feeling myself that 
Our Lady belonged there. What bet- 
ter place than with the kids at a 
dance? It’s too bad she isn’t invited 
to more of them. 

And what a marked effect her 
presence had! A very quieting and 
subdued atmosphere seemed to per- 
vad the entire hall. Sure they were 
having fun; sure they were enjoying 
themselves like only good, clean, 
healthy, young people can. But there 
was nothing cheap, coarse or boister- 
ous about this dance. Our Lady was 
there and her influence was felt. 

The most encouraging sight of all 
was the modesty of the girl’s dresses. 
I'll be honest, that’s the big reason 
why I went. Just to see if it could be 
done. Seeing is believing. 

Nazareth Academy, a source ot 
great pride to Bishop Kearney, is 
blessed with the priestly of 
chaplains, Fr. Joseph O'Connell. 
Genial and zealous, he has’ been for- 
ced to stay young these past 12 years 
at Nazareth just to keep up with the 
student-body. And if you don’t think 
1,300 high school girls are a lot of 
youth and ‘spirit and energy 
worries — just try giving 
retreat sometime! 

The problem of modesty in dress 
had disturbed Fr. O’Connell for some 
time. But the answer was always the 
same. I heard it myself. “Father, we 
just can’t buy any other styles. 


see a 


soft 


arms all 


glances she 


most 


and 
them a 
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They just laugh at us... . They don’t 
sell anything else.” And so it went. 
If the girls’ were telling the truth, 
then, it really wasn’t too much their 
fault. But something had to be done. 
So Father Joe started his own cam- 
paign, just to make the girls modesty 
time, dress 


conscious. In womens 


stores began to sit up and take notice. 
After all, if a thousand girls and their 
parents would patronize only stores 
that sell modest clothing—that’s a lot 
of trade. For them they'd even create 
new styles. And that’s exactly what 
the girls are working on now. They 
would rather be different than wrong. 


The girls at Nazareth Academy 
have become so “decency-conscious” 
that there wasn’t one girl on that 


dance floor that night whose dress 
could have made Our Lady blush. 
Five hundred girls mean a lot of 
dresses. But not one out of five hun- 
dred was in any way suggestive or 
immodest. 

And as usually happens, modest 
girls modest young men. The fellows 
I saw at Our Lady’s dance were a 
credit to the Church and American 
youth. Sometimes, young men are a 
bit shy about their religion, uneasy in 
the presence of a girl’s natural de- 
votion; but 
They felt just as much at home with 
Our Lady there as the girls did. I 
saw one handsome George pause be- 
fore her shrine, and without any show 
of religion, tenderly take a carnation 
from his lapel and place it at Our 
Lady’s feet. It was difficult then to 
see who gave him the most “loving” 
smile—Mary or his girl. And the way 


not these young men. 





the girl sort of winked up at Our Lady 
I got the priestly intuition that 
between them, these two wom« had 


entered into some secret cons) iracy 
about George’s future. In tin I'll 
probably get an invitation to the wed. 
ding. Another young man who <idn’t 
have a flower when he came in. “bor. 


rowed” one from Our Lady w the 
whispered promise that he’d sav her 
during the week. Th 


rosary was 
nice. And when, about 10:30. that 
evening, all the young couples ] sed 
to say night prayers—on_ the nee 
floor—I'd like to believe that this 


Honored Guest, the Mother of God 
was just as much pleased as when 
they prayed to her in Church. 

So let’s invite Our Lady to mor 
dances. Any dance she can't 
should be looked upon with suspicion 
Or are you the kind who would say 
that all dancing for young people i 
wrong, an occasion of 
your information and edification the 
Church has never condemned |cgiti- 
mate forms of dancing. True, as we 
all know, some forms of dancin 


ttend 
sin? For 


£ are 
definitely immoral or, at least, proxi- 
mate, occasions of sin 
But unlike some of her self-righteous 
but misguided children the Church 
has never condemned good dancing 
because some forms of it are bad. As 
a wise mother, the Church has been 
watching her children dance these 
1900 And when Our Lady 
watched over her dance at Nazareth 
Academy, perhaps she recalled her 
own dancing days in her own Naza- 
reth long ago. 


unnecessary 


years. 


There’s probably no man in Ameti- 
ca today who has watched 
Catholic Youth at dances than Father 
Daniel Lord, S.J. It was probably his 
inspiration to first invite Our Lady 
to a Sodality dance. Here’s what he 
says about the morality of dancing: 
“Prudes are alarmed by 
which in nine hundred and 1 
nine cases out of a thousand is, «mong 
decent young people, quite free from 
every danger. . . . It is my reasoned 
conviction, checked by the experience 
of a large number of priests and re- 
ligious with whom I have talked, that 
among decent young people there is 


more 


dancing, 
ne ty- 


far less sin, or occasion for sin, than 
shocked rumor seems to indicat 

When decent young people with the 
normal safeguards thrown ound 
them, dance together . . . or go out 


in foursomes, sin is by no means 4 
common occurrence. In the | rv-girl 


relationship among decent people 
there is, let me repeat, far less sin 
than the scandal (Cont. on page 30 
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NSTAN DONOVAN, S.A. 


T THE corner of Oakdale and 
Seminary Avenues, in the metro- 


of the Middle West, Chic- 


ago letermined seeker can find a 
little church that serves as a_ link 
betwecn the New World and the land 
of the Magi, from which came the 
first of the Gentiles to worship at 


the manger of the Infant King of All 


Creation. It is called Saint Ephrem’s, 
after the famous Syrian doctor who 
sang veet canticles in praise ot 
Christ and Mary centuries ago. Here 


in strange land his hymns are still 


sung in ancient Syriac, the language 
of the Wise Men who came to adore. 
Within its 
carried far off from the rumble of the 
devated and the roar of passing traf- 


humble portals, one is 


fie to the mystic land of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, where once flourished a 
glorious branch of the Mystic Vine 
that is Christ’s Church. Though trod- 
that 
which once 


den down and tramped_ on, 
branch of the Church 


embraced all Mesopotamia, Persia, 
the plains of India, and even sent 
missionaries into far-off China — is 
putting forth new shoots in a free 


land. Its devoted pastor, Father Fran- 
cis Thomay, has shown himself a de 
leader of an flock 
itself generously to 


erect this humble edifice in order to 


voted energetic 


that sacrificed 


carry on the worship of their fathers. 
Today 
to join them in the praises of the King 
their 
wastes to venerate. Though no longer 


Latin Catholics are welcome 
incestors travelled across desert 
unique, Saint Ephrem’s is the center 
of the spiritual life of the Chaldean 
Catholics in America, few in number, 
but endowed with a glorious heritage. 

There are many links in the chain 
of circumstances that brought Saint 
Ephrem’s into being. Two of them 
forged in America are worthy of men- 
tion. It is remarkable that the clergy 
New York Archdiocese are 
among those most familiar with the 
rite of the Chaldeans. Those who 
were students at Dunwoodie Seminary 
in the earlier years of this century in- 
variably cherish vivid memories of 
the most notable professors ever sent 
to an American theological school. 
Adept in English and in Latin, as well 
‘sin all the languages of the Near 
East, Father Gabriel Oussani came to 
Dunwoodie as professor of ecclesiati- 
cal history from the Land-between-the 
Rivers, Mesopotamia, then under 
Turkish rule. He endeared himself to 
students at the Seminary by his vivid 
strokes in ortrayal of wide vistas of 
the great isterpiece that is the his- 


tory of the Flock of Christ. To © ei: 
boyish imaginations he presented the 
magnificent story of the Church in 
Eastern lands. There it had its origins, 
its first martyrs, its first doctors. There 
it first won whole nations to its al 
legiance. Its glory and_ prosperity 
were in truth weakened by sporadic 
heresies and schims, but its real trag 
edy began with the rise and rapid 
sweep of 


Mohammedanism. Against 


that tide of fire and sword millions of 


( 





I’es were few, however, and many of 
them planned on returning to their 
native land on the acquisition of suf- 
ficient permanent 
zation was set up for them. 


funds, no organi- 

The next link was forged with the 
help of the generous hand of Father 
Paul James Francis, $.A., a hand al- 
ways stretched out to those in misery 
need His 
Christendom had early made him a 
special friend of Oriental Catholics. 


and vision of a re-united 


liilde 


This is the last in a series of 


articles on Eastern Rite Catholics living 


in the United States of America 


Christians gave themselves in vain 

the power of the Prophet made the 
Christian Churches of the East. tiny 
Moslem sea. Yet 
islands remained tenaciously Christian 


islands in a those 
and even a thousand years after the 
flood raised high the Cross of Christ 
in defiance to the Cresent of Moham- 
med. The most remote of all of them, 
apart from the notable Church in 
South India (which had been linked 
to it from the beginning) was the 
Church of the Chaldeans. In isolated 
mountain towns of Mesopotamia and 
Persia it continued to exist, loyal to 
the See of Peter in good part, though 
its members were racially akin to the 
Assyrians called Nestonans — a group 
separated from Rome since the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus. 

To Father Oussani belongs the pri- 
vilege of first their 
own rite and their own tongue to the 
first immigrants from the Land of the 
Wise Men. His 
brated in a chapel of the venerable 
Church of Saint Yonkers 
for the handful of weavers and tapes- 


ministering in 


services were cele- 


Mary in 


try — workers attracted by the carpet 
that 
specal skill was much in demand. 
Since the number of Chaldean Catho- 


factories in city, where their 





1921 a 


a refugee from his 


To Graymoor there came in 
Chaldean 
own land and people, Father Joseph 
Naavem. On May 5th of that vear 
there celebrated for the first 
time in the Chapel of Saint Francis 
the Divine Mass in ac- 
cordance with the rite of the Chal- 
deans. Speaking of this celebration of 
the Holy Sacrifice in the pages of 
THE LAMP (June, 1921) the Father 
Founder said that it linked “the pre- 
sent with the times of the Apostles 
through the medium of a nation that 
boasts a written history five thousand 
old, which was ancient 
even in the days of Abraham.” He 
“Father Naayem tells 
us that the Chaldeans have preserved 
with care there method of 
saving Mass just as Saint Thomas, 
their Apostle, taught them when he 
evangelized Mesopotamia. Although 


priest, 


Was 


Liturgy or 


vears and 


went on to say 


greatest 


the ceremonies and the ritual of the 
Chaldean Rite, as exemplified by Fa- 
ther Naayem, are different in many 
details from Latin Rite, with which 
we have been familiar all our lives, 
vet the doctrine of the Real Presence 
of the Body and Blood of Chrst and 
the sacrificial character of The Lord’s 
Supper as instituted by Christ and 


St, 
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taught to His Apostles is just as mani- 
fest in the ancient Chaldean Rite as 


it is in our modern Roman Rite, 
which, of itself, flatly contradicts the 
Protestant claim that they were only 
going back to primitive usages in re- 
jecting the Roman Doctrine and 
Ceremonial of the Mass and substit- 
uting for it a memorial service in 
which there was neither sacrifice nor 
the Real Presence of the Body and 
Blood of Christ.” 

Father Naayem had much to tell 
about the sufferings of his people. 
Christians, they allied themselves 
with the British and the Russians in 
the Allied cause, confident that the 
promises made to them by fellow- 
Christians would be fulfilled. The war- 
like Kurds had been specially as- 
signed by the Turks, in collusion with 
the Central Powers, to exterminate 
those hardly Christians, Catholic 
Chaldeans and separated Assyrians 
alike. Whole villages were ruthlessly 
put to the sword. Survivors fled their 
homes naked and hungry and were 
mowed down by bands of marauders. 
Only a comparative remnant had been 
saved by hastily withdrawnipg into 
mountain fastnesses. Father Naayem, 
who had been a chaplain in Allied 
prisoners of war in Constantinople at 
this time, was dispatched to America 
by his religious superior, His Beati- 
tude Emmanuel Joseph Thomas, 
Patriarch of Babylonia of the Chal- 
deans, to solicit aid for the sustenance 
of those who survived the massacres 
and the subsequent course of the War. 
He was cordially invited to Gray- 
moor by Father Paul, and for many 
years afterwards his pleas for assist- 
ance to his people were made known 
to American through THe Lamp. 

With the war over, the Christians 
of Mesopotamia found themselves for 
the most part within the confines of 
the British Mandate of Iraq, with the 
gloomy prospect of being handed over 
in time to the tender mercies of Arab 
Kings when the British should de- 
part. For this reason many of them 
sought to migrate — though the only 
haven offered them was the rather 
forbidding shores of British Guiana. 
When the Arabs did indeed take over, 
the separated Patriarch of Babylon 
found it wise to move out of the 
country. (He at present lives in Chic- 
ago!) With him goodly numbers of 
his people, though many got only as 
far as Syria and the Lebanon. Though 
America was quotas were not lifted in 
favor of the Chaldeans, classified as 
Asiatics. A trickle filtered through, 
however. Besides the main colony at 
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Chicago, the Connecticut. In the lat- 
ter place they are said to number a 
thousand, but the priest who came 
with them has died. 

It should be added that common 
sufferings in war-time led to closer 
ties among the Chaldeans and their 
separated counterpart, the Assyrians 
(who reject the name Nestorian, 
though historically they were once de- 
fenders of that heresy.) Many priests 
and even several bishops were re- 
conciled through the solicitous pas- 
toral care of the Patriarch, Mar Em- 
manuel Joseph Thomas, and with 
them whole villages passed into the 
Cathole Church. His successor, Mar 
Joseph Ghanima, who governs the 
sees of Bagdad and Mossul in addi- 





THANKFUL 
For Thy goodness and Thy mercy, 
We are thankful, Lord, today. 
Thankful for our many blessings 
We receive upon our way. 
Heavenly Father, guide us ever, 
Keep us always in Thy care. 
For the sake of Christ, our Savour, 
Heavenly Father, grant this prayer. 


—Agnes Davenport Bond 





tion to his patriarchal duties, has un- 
der his care some 120,000 faithful. 
Exact statistics are not easy to get, 
for besides the main bodies of the 
Chaldeans in Iraq and Persia, there 
are exiles today in Turkey, Syria, the 
Lebanon, Palestine, and Egypt. In 
any case, they now outnumber the 
separated Assyrians. 

The one unpretentious church of 
the Chaldeans in America fuses in it- 
self a noble tradition. Saint Thomas 
came to the land of the Chaldees and 
Assyrians and established a Church 
there in the very times of Our Lord, 
before going on to India and marty- 
drom. A substantial number of bishops 
from Mesopotamia were present at 
the Council of Nicea, in 325, to give 
witness to the existence of a Church 
in the East at that early date. Political 
rivalries more than any other factor 
kept them from the Council at Ephe- 
sus. The rising Persian Empire, though 
tolerant of Christianity, was an enemy 
of Rome. In isolation then, the Church 
in Mesopotamia sent forth its mission- 
aries to the lands of the East, where 
even today in Turkestan, in China, 
and in India there remain traces of its 


establishments. In Rome today, «it the 
papal museum of the Lateran, there 
is treasured the first facsimile of the 
so-called “Nestorian Stone”, a monu- 
ment unearthed in Sin-gan-fou jp 
China in the 17th century. It was 
originally erected in the year 78], 
within the confines of a monastery al- 
ready a century old. Its inscription at- 
tests to the existence of a Christian 
Church that enjoyed the benevolent 
protection of the Chinese Emperor. 
While the language used _ indicates 
that its purpose was not primarily to 
teach theology, the Stone summarizes 
the principal truths of the Chris. 
tian Dispensation and records the his- 
tory of the Church in China as well. 

At the peak of its development this 
“Nestorian” Church embraced over 
four hundred dioceses, all through 
Asia, from the Island of Sokotra of 
the African shore to the very beaches 
of the Yellow Sea, and in numbers 
must have been a close rival to the 
Catholic Church in the West. There 
was little contact between the two 
bodies, though historians find it diffi- 
cult to specify a precise date for the 
consummation of schism or the adop- 
tion of the special heresy of Nestorius. 
In the thirteenth century, Franciscan 
and Dominican missionaries on the 
way to China were warmly greeted 
and provided for by the separated 
Christians. Indeed there are evidences 
that these looked upon each other as 
common children of the same Church. 
In 1287 there appeared in Rome a 
singular figure in the person of a Chi- 
nese monk called Barsauma, envoy ot 
another Chinese prelate, His Beati- 
tude Yab-Allaha, called “Patriarch of 
the East”, now head of this great 
Church. The slant-eyed envoy who 
spoke of what was almost another 
world won the immediate attention of 
the Cardinals of the papal court. Was 
he a Catholic? Did he and his superior 
accept the jurisdiction of the Holy 
Father? Were all their doctrines the 
same as those of the Church in the 
West? Apparently the stranger an- 
swered all their questions satisfactoril- 
ly, for the cardinals (the papal throne 
being then vacant) permitted him to 
celebrate the Holy Liturgy. Next the 
Oriental visitor proceeded on to 
France and Gascony, then ruled by 
the English King, Edward I. At Bor 
deaux we see him celebrate the Chal- 
dean Mass in the court of the King, 
with the latter and all his nobles re 
ceiving Holy Communion from his 
hands. 

When the Chinese monk returned 
to Rome, he found that his friend the 
Cardinal Bishop of (Cont. on page 16) 
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UR Founder, Fr. Paul James Fran- 

cis, S.A., great 

believer in the power of the press. 
Shortly after he received his first 
assignment as Rector of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church in Kingston, N.Y., 
he brought out a small parish bulletin 
called the Pulpit of the Cross. In the 
course of time the little bulletin be- 
came very popular and extended an 
influence that was felt far beyond the 
confines of the parish. When Fr. Paul 
left Kingston to become superior of 
the Episcopal Associate Mission in 
Omaha, Nebraska he took the Pulpit 
of the Cross with him. One of the 
first things he did was to install a 
hand operated printing press in the 
basement of the clergy house and 
hire a skilled printer to operate it so 
that he could continue the good work 
he was doing with his pen. Then, 
shortly after he came to Graymoor 
he founded THe Lamp because Ang- 
lican pulpits were closed to him just 
as soon as he began to preach the 
Supremacy of the Pope. 

Though it published from 
Graymoor and sent through the mails 
from Garrison, our local postoffice, 
Tue Lamp was printed in New York 
and for a year or so in Washington, 
D.C. Around 1919 Fr. Paul felt that 
it would be much more satisfactory 
to have his own press nearby so that 
he could personally supervise Tue 
Lamp and any other magazines or 
pamphlets he might wish to publish. 
He made arrangements to install the 
necessary equipment in the basement 
of the Guardian Building in Peekskill 
about four miles south of Graymoor. 
Things did not go too well. The opera- 
tion was too big. In fact there were 
so many delays and so many expenses 
that Father seriously considered 
dropping the whole project. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Thomas J. 
O'Connell had joined Father Paul to 
assist him in some of his other work. 
For years this young Irishman had 
been an assistant editor of the old 
New York Freeman’s Journal and had 
been associated with those two giants, 
the Rev. Dr. Lambert and James A. 
McMaster. Dr. Lambert is famous for 
the book he wrote in rebuttal of the 
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was 
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tenets of Robert Ingersoll, the notor- 
ious atheist. McMaster, who _ inci- 
dentally was a classmate of Father 
Paul's father at the Union Theological 
Seminary on Chelsea Square, was an 
outstanding journalist. His brilliant in- 
tellect and vast store of knowledge 
served the cause of religion well and 
he brought honor and glory to the 
Church after his conversion. 

But to get back to Mr. O’Connell. 
Distressed at what he was sure would 
be a lost opportunity, he sat down 
one night to plan how the Press could 
be saved for Graymoor. After working 
over it into the wee hours of the 
morning he presented his plan to 
Father Paul. Father Paul studied it 
carefully and then took it to New 
York to discuss it with the president 
of the firm which printed THE Lamp 
at that time. This gentleman sub- 
jected it to a minute scrutiny and 
found it sound. In view of a strike 
that was threatening in the printing 
industry he advised Fr. Paul to give 
it a try. 

After some months under Mr. 
O’Connell’s direction the Graymoor 
Press outgrew the available space at 
the Guardian Building. Mr. O’Connell 
scouted around until he found the 
present brick building in which the 
Press is now located. He acted as Fr. 
Paul’s agent in the purchase and 
supervised the extensive enlargement 
and repairs that had to be made. By 
1921 Tue Lamp was entirely printed 
and mailed from Peekskill. Since that 
time nearly all of our printing has 
been done at our own Graymoor Press. 

In the early days priests were few 
at Graymoor and all were engaged in 
other necessary activities that would 
not allow them time to work at the 
Press. Father Paul himself was over- 
burdened with the mutiplicity of 
things he had to do and with the 
number of journeys he had to make. 
More and more he depended upon 
faithful Mr. O’Connell. At times THe 
Lamp was almost completely in his 
hands. He wrote much of it; he su- 
pervised all of it. At the same time 
he directed all of the other work that 
goes on at the Press. 

Many a night he worked right 


through until morning; for years on 
end he never had a proper vacation. 
In spite of all the difficulties he saw 
the Press through terrible times of de- 
pression when business after business 
went to the wall. But all of this was 
a labor of love for, as he said, “I 
always consider myself a Friar of the 
Atonement who is not wearing the 
habit.” 

Mr. O'Connell was always asking 
Father Paul and afterwards Father 
Raphael for a priest to take over, but 
their answer was always the same 
question, “Who can I send? Every 


priest in the Society is entirely 
occupied now.” Last year Father 
Angelus assigned Frs. Samuel and 


Hubert to the Graymoor Press on a 
full time basis and finally it became 
possible for Mr. O'Connell to retire. 

He felt bad about going. Naturally. 
The Graymoor Press was his baby. He 
saw it at birth, he nursed it along when 
it was weak, he helped it grow strong. 
But at the same time he felt deeply 
consoled. He can now look back with 
deep satisfaction on more than thirty 
years of Apostolic work. He has done 
great things for the Society of the 
Atonement and for the Church at 
home and abroad for his labors have 
materially aided missionaries all over 
the world. In supervising the printing, 
editing, and distribution of THE 
Lamp, THe CanpLe, Unrras, and 
our Chair of Unity literature he has 
advanced the standards of Christ’s 
Kingdom. 

Mr. O'Connell is modest and _ re- 
tiring. It was only at the vehement 
insistence of the editor that he 
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allowed his name to be mentioned in 


the Golden Jubilee issue of Tue 
Lamp, last October. He does not 
know that this is being written and 
he will not see it until it is finally 








in print. But we will print it for we 
want everyone to know that the whole 
Society of the Atonement, the Friars 
and the Sisters, are eternally grateful 
and indebted to him. And we shall 


The Father General Writes 


{ 

OR the past twelve vears the 

great need at Graymoor has 

been a large chapel to accom- 
modate the thousands of pil- 
grims who come here each 
summer. In good weather we 
have been fortunate enough to 
be able to accommodate every- 
one for the Masses and Bene- 
diction service on our spacious 
lawns. But in inclement weather 
it is quite a different story and 
rather a sad one, especially if 
the rain comes suddenly. 

There have been times when 
the Friars have looked up to 

\ lowering skies praying that the 
rain would not fall until after 
the afternoon services. Almighty 
God who knows what is best 
tor each one of us sometimes 
held off the rain for which we 
thanked Him gratefully. But 
when the rains came with two 

‘ thousand persons’ on _ the 
grounds, after the Little Flower 
chapel was filled to capacity 
with three hundred persons, the 
rest of the Pilgrims were de 
prived of the Benediction bless- 
ing and sought shelter either in 
the outside cloister or in the 
cateteria. 

To avoid these unhappy con- 
ditions and to provide for the 
thousands who come to Gray- 
moor seeking God’s blessings 
and graces, a new chapel is 
being built at Graymoor. It is 
quite large and will accommo- 
date fifteen hundred persons. 
This chapel is almost completed 
and will soon be dedicated to 
Our Blessed Mother under the 
title of Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment. 

This is an era of forced ex- 
pansion for the Society of the 
Atonement. The promise of God 
to Father Paul that the Friars 
of the Atonement would be as 
numerous as the stars in heaven 
is being fulfilled. Consequently 
new buildings have to be erect- 
ed to take care of the many 
vocations God is sending to the 
Society. As Father General a 
heavv load has been placed on 
my shoulders to take care of all 
this work which must be done. 
Besides the new chapel at Gray- 
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moor a new House of Studies is 
a “must” for our students at a 
Catholic University. 

It is an inspiration to me as 
I read the pages of THe Lamp 
to see how generously the 
readers responded to every ap- 
peal of Father Paul. Without 
the financial aid of our bene- 
factors the Society would never 
be able to accomplish all that 
it has through the years. 

So I appeal to you to help us 
furnish this new house of God. 
The following list of our needs 
may suggest something you 
would like to give contribute 
as a memorial to vour beloved 
dead or in thanksgiving for 
favors you have received. 


6 large candlesticks, each $60.00 
2 small mass candles 25.00 
1 statue of Our Lady of the 

Atonement and Pedestal..300.00 


1 sanctuary light stand....80.00 
1 Limpias Crucifix 300.00 
2 holy water fonts 150.00 
One set of altar cards 35.00 
Missal and stand 75.00 
6 Flower vases, each 10.00 
| incensation thurible 15.00 


2 ciboria, each 100.00 
1500 chairs, each 8.00 
sets of vestments, each..75.00 


’ 

1 Benediction cope 150.00 
1 pulpit 300.00 
1 altar 1500.00 
1 organ 3000.00 


We quite understand _ that 
many of these items are not 
within the range of many of 
our benefactors. But whatever 
you give, even if it is only one 
chair, will be gratefully — re- 
ceived. Each day mass is cele- 
brated at Gravmoor for the 
intentions of all those contri- 
bute to the building of this 
much-needed chapel. The Friars 
everywhere remember each das 
in the masses and prayers all 
those who make our work pos- 
sible in so far as thev s-pply 
the material needs and he!p "s 
also through the spiritual «ft 
of their prayers. Please 
whatever you can to me at 
Graymoor and I will personal!v 
acknowledge it. 


send 





never forget that debt. We shall <eep 
him in our thoughts and in our 
prayers. We shall always honor and 
admire him because we know’ that 
never did receive 
the recognition he 


even though he 
deserves. Mi 
Thomas J. O'Connell is an unsung 
hero of the Catholic Press. + 


F.. Clement St, 
has recently bee as 
Foreign 
Japan. Fr. Clement volunteered for 
the Japanese Mission a year ago but 


Jacques, S.A. 


signed to our Mission in 


at that time no one could be { 


to take his place teachnig in our 
Preparatory Seminary. Now that he 
is going away Fr. Richard Roth, S.A 
will take his place. t 


F‘. Ralph Thomas, 
S.A., the editor of Tuer 
Lamp, is the one who writes In Focus 
and takes care of the popular question 
and answer department, By The Light 
Of The Lamp. In addition he tre 
quently contributes full length articles 
shorter interesting 


associate 


and on occasion 
pieces. Next year he will teach at 
Montour Falls. t 


Fr. Frederick Davis 
S.A., Pastor of our Canadian Missio 
among the Japanese in Greenwoor 
British Columbia has just been on 
ed to the foreign mission on the Jay 
anese mainland. Fr. Aedan Davis 
S.A., who has been at Washington fo 
some time will take his pl: ce im 


Greenwood. Although they both hav 
the same surname, and althoug!; thes 
both come from New _ Jers: F 
Aedan and Fr. Frederick are not r 
lated. t 


Weare vers pleased 
and proud to tell you that thre« 
of our Friars have completed their 
work for their Master’s Degree at the 
the Catholic University of America 
Fr. Ralph Thomas, $.A., in Frglish 
Fr. Xavier Butler, S.A., in Philosophy, 
and Fr. Wilfried Brennan, S.A., in 


ore 


History. 

This is one of the great advantages 
of having a House of Studies for grad- 
uate work at Washington. We can 
give our priests the extra training and 
education that is so necessary tor 
teaching, parish work, and preaching 
Fr. Paul was wise when he brought 


this property near the Catholic Uni 
versity. He foresaw all of the o! tacles 
and difficulties that the —purchasé 
would entail but nevertheless |e went 
ahead with the undertaking — be 
cause he was convinced that if his 
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Society was to endure and to do the 
work for which it was founded then 
priests would have to have the best 
training and education possible. Next 
month we shall begin a series of three 
articles on our Seminary at Washing- 


ton und what we hope to do there 
with the help of God. We are sure 
you will find them interesting. t 


The Friars write from 
Japan; “We have a high Mass ever; 
Sunday and are trying to get all the 
people to sing. They like to sing the 
Latin. There are no baby-sitters in 
Japan so when she goes to Church 
Mama-San just straps akachan on het 
back and brings him along too. From 
birth until six or seven years old the 
children are fairly quiet with only an 
occasional yelp when Fr. Peter Baptist 
makes a good point in the sermon 
After six or seven the boys begin to 
get restless. Sometimes they get the 
wander lust and take off down stairs 
with Mama-San in hot pursuit. The 
girls are usually well behaved. 
“Japanese Catholics are very de 
vout. The faithful are really faithfui 
and this amazes you when you realize 
that they must take the big step from 


Paganism to Catholicism. Fr. Peter’ 


Baptist insists on a long instruction 
period, The fourteen people baptized 
at Pentecost were under instruction 
for fourteen months and even after 
baptism they come to religion classes 
to review everything they have learn- 
ed 

“With the weather getting warmer 
Japanese classes seem to get longer 
and longer. Frs. Ambrose, Alphonsus, 
Joseph, Valentine, and Eric have 2 
three hour session every morning with 
a two and a half hour study period to 
boot. Bros. Donatus and Casmir take 
their Japanese in smaller doses; one 
hour of class and one hour of study 
on alternate days. 

“We are sleeping under mosquito 
nets because one can catch malaria or 
sleeping sickness here. We have had 
shots against sleeping sickness. We 
sincerely hope they work. There is 
too much to be done around here to 
have anvone in bed. 

“Within the past month ground has 
been broken for two more churches 
and rectories, one in Tsurumi and an- 
other in Kawasaki which is about six 
or seven. miles away. We have high 
hopes that the Churches will be finish- 
ed by the fall. Please say a prayer that 
all goes well. You have heard that 
the field here is tremendous and now 
is the eptable time. That is true. 
Let us pray that Graymoor will be 


Chanes Brozat 


Robert Francis 


the head of the column gathering 
souls for Christ.” 


The six graduates of 
St. John’s Atonement Seminary in 
Montour Falls will have left for the 
Novitiate at Saranac Lake by the time 
this is in print. Their pictures, with 
that of their Rector, Fr. Gregory 
Figueroa, S.A., appear above. The 
new school year at Montour Falls will 
open in the first week of September 
and from the way the vocations are 
coming in it is almost certain that 
next year we shall have at least one 
hundred boys studying in our Minor 
Seminary alone. God has been good to 
us in sending us such a large number 
of students. We thank him heartily 
and we also thank you who have of 
fered your prayers for this intention. 
We need as many priests and brothers 
as we can get. In every letter that 


comes from the missions the cry is 
alwavs the same, ‘Send us more men; 
send us more men’, 

In connection with this we should 
like to call your attention to our Bur- 
ses. The word ‘burse comes from the 
Latin pursa and means .just what it 
looks like; a purse or a wallet. It is 
what we call the invested fund that 
we have that helps take care of the 
education and support of our boys 
who are studying for the priesthood. 
Contributing to the Graymoor Burses 
is one of the most effective means of 
almsgiving that you can perform. The 
money you send is not spent. It is 
invested. Only the interest is used 
and so your contribution goes on and 
on. In a word it is an endowment fund 
used for scholarships for boys study- 
ing for the priesthood at Graymoor 
and Washington. t 
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The 
Perfect Pair 


How would you feel if you needed a lot of money to care 


for your mother until you graduated? Would you be inclined 


to miss a few shots so that a gambler could make a killing? 


On the dresser stood the little crucifix with 
the solid base that Mother had given me 
exactly eleven years ago. [ had it: fixed so 
that when the moon was bright | could see 
it after I'd gone to bed. 

There had been no letter from Mother on 
the morning delivery, and [T was disappointed. 
It was my twenty-first birthday. T had been 
thinking of her ever since IT woke up: this 
morning and | knew she had been. thinking 

of me. 

During the last few weeks T had done a 
lot of worrying about her. Now that the bills 
had all been paid out of Dad’s insurance, | 
was afraid she was having a hard time. I 

was getting along all right.on my basket- 

ball scholarship, but there wasn’t anything 

left over to send home. After I graduated 

in the spring, it would be different. But 

I was worrying about now. And that was 
why I was waiting for Mr. Ellwood. 

There was a knock on the door of 

my dormitory room, and I knew before 

I let him in that I was going to accept 
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his proposition. He was a slender man, with 
stooped shoulders and small shifty eyes. He 
took the only chair in the room and I stood 
up. His eves slanted toward me and he said: 
“Have you made up your mind, Bob?” 

The only thing I could think of was the 
money he was going to pay me and how it 
would help Mother. 

“Yes.” [ said. “I've decided to accept your 
offer.” 

He grinned as only a man like Mr.- Ellwood 
knew how to grin. 

“Smart boy,” he said. 

I stood there, waiting for him to hand me 
the money. 

“Em going to tell vou how this has got to 
be done,” he said, 

1 told him T was listening. I was also lis- 
tening for that afternoon delivery, hoping 
I'd get a letter from Mother. 

“Play it smooth,” he was saying. “Don’t 
make any wild shots or the coach will 
take vou out. When you'ré in ‘position 
to shoot for the basket, aim at the rim 





» 


instead of the center and hit it 
“Suppose I miss it altogether,” I 
said. 


His thin face hardened. 
“You won't if you know what's 
good for you,” he said. “You’ve got 
the reputation of being one of the best 
shots in basketball. You 
cant mess this thing up with a lot 
of wild shots. It might cost me a 
lot of money.” 

I telt like telling him I didn’t care 
how much he lost. Money 
seemed to be the important thing to 
including me. 

“Don’t worry, Mr. Ellwood,” I said. 
“We won't win that game _ tonight. 
We'll just come close. That’s the way 
you want it, isn’t it?” 

Instead of answering he pulled out 
his wallet and started counting out 
some big bills, enough to take care 
of Mother until I started to work. I 
watched him, and didn’t like it, and 
I didn’t like myself. As long as I 
lived this would never happen again. 
I kept telling myself it was just a 
stop-gap; something to tide things 
over until I graduated in the srping. 

I heard the downstairs door open 
and close the way it did when the 
postman made his rounds. I said, 
“Excuse me, Mr. Ellwood,” and I 
started for the stairway. From the 
top I looked down and saw one of 
the other students sorting the mail. 

“Anything for me?” I asked. 

“No,” he said. “Nothing but an 
advertisement.” 

I stayed there at the top of the 
stairs for several minutes. I felt tough. 
I had been sure Mother would write 
me a letter or send me a little present 
of some kind, but this was the last 
delivery. I gave up hoping and went 
back to my room. 

Ellwood was going to pay me a 
thousand dollars. He had the money 
counted out in one hundred dollar 
bills. With that much, Mother could 
get along fine until I gratuated. 

I had made up just what I was 
going to tell her: I'd make her think 
it was a bonus that the Alumni Club 
had given me for my work on the 
court this season. She didn’t know 
anything about basketball and I was 
sure she’d never question me. 

Mr. Ellwood was still sitting at 
mv desk. In back of him was the 
dresser with my hair brush and a 
few text books on top. Next to the 
text books was the crucifix Mother 
had given me just eleven years ago. 

“Well.” Mr. Ellwood said “here’s 
your money.” 

I was confused. All I could think 


collegiate 


money 


evervone, 
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of was that this was my birthday. 
My Mother had given me birth but 
who had given her the _ ineffably 
sweet power to accomplish _ this 
miracle? 

There was only one answer and 
it hit me like a blow. Suddenly my 
mind was clear. Mother had limita- 
tions; I could tell her a falsehood 
and probably get away with it; but 
what could I tell God? And even 
though I could fool everyone, my 
team mates, the coach, the referees, 
and all the students whose hearts 
were set on a championship, I could 
never fool myself. Deep down I would 
always know that I had not been hon- 
est, I had not played fair. It was one 
thing to lose a game to a better team: 
it was another thing to throw a game. 

I walked over to the desk and 
picked up the money and crumpled 
it in mv fist. I shoved it into Mr. 
Ellwood’s pocket and said, “Get out.” 
I was so shaken up on the inside I 
was trembling. 

He started to say, “You can’t do—” 

I didn’t let him finish. I took him 
by the colar and slammed the door 
after him. Then I sat down at the 
desk. The money was gone, the desk 
was clean, and I could think. 

Presently the haze in my _ brain 
began to lift. I got up and paced 
the floor for a few minutes and 
then I decided to go outdoors for a 
little while and cool off. 

I stopped at the mail box and got 
the advertisement. It was from a 
photographer in my home town and 
I figured he was trying to get my 
business for a graduation picture. It 
was just an advertisement, but it was 
better than nothing—so I opened the 
envelope. 

At first I coudn’t believe it. I was 
holding Mother’s photograph in my 
hand, a big expensive photograph, 
the kind that costs real money. 

Something must have happened. 
Or was this her way of letting me 
know that I had been worrying 
needlessly? 

I went back to my room and looked 
at that picture for a long time. It was 
the most beautiful picture I had ever 
seen. I set it on my desk and gazed 
at it from different angles. I wasn’t 
satisfied so I put it on top of the 
dresser with the crucifix holding it 
steady so it wouldn't slide and then 
I stepped back to see if I had it just 
the way I wanted it. 

It was perfect. Mother's picture 
and the crucifix seemed to belong 
together. Y i 


The Chaldeans 


(Cont. from page 10) Palestrina, a 
Franciscan and a great friend of ‘he 
missions, had become Pope under ‘he 
name of Nicholas IV. In the preseiice 
of the Holy Father he celebrated the 
Liturgy in his ancient rite, and we are 
told that all the papal household was 
deeply edified by its beauty. Though 
its externals were different, it was 
nonetheless the same Eucharistic 
Sacrifice that had been so long cele- 
brated in their own basilicas. The fol- 
lowing Sunday, Barsaumas assisted at 
the Papal Mass of His Holiness and 
received the Sacred Species at his 
hands. The Holy Father was pleased 
with his orthodoxy and sent by him 
rich gifts for the far-off metropolitan. 

This monk, later to become Patri- 
arch himself, had as his mission in 
Europe military cooperation between 
the Christian Kings and the Mongol 
Khans against the rising strength of 
the Mohammedan Arabs. Whatever 
good his mission might have accom- 
plished was undone by the apostasy 
of the next Khan to Islam. The Mon- 
gol Empire, already far-flung, became 
a fierce persecutor of the Christians. 
When the little monk from Pekin be- 
came Patriarch himself, his Church 
was reduced to ruins. Everywhere the 
people were slaughtered and_ the 
churches laid waste. Only a handful 
survived, to be isolated in the hills of 
Mesopotamia and Persia for the next 
six centuries. 

There were still some contacts. In 
1445 we hear of the Archbishop Tim- 
othy of Tarsus, head of the “Nestor- 
ian” remnant in Cyprus, reconciled to 
unity and commissioned by Pope Eu- 
gene IV to govern his people free 
from interference on the part of the 
Latins. In 1553 Pope Julius II, assur- 
ed by protestations from the Chris- 
tians in Mesopotamia that they were 
of the Catholic faith, consecrated John 
Sulaka as Patriarch for them. 

Father Naayem, who introduced 
the Chaldean rite to the students at 
Graymoor, was author of a book en- 
titled “Shall This Nation Die?” They 
have shown a surprising vitality in 
the course of history, coming back to 
new glories after being annihilated for 
all practical purposes. The theme of 
his book was that only by sustenance 
from the fellow-Catholics of the West 
could the Chaldeans hope for survival. 
The Chaldean Relief Fund, sponsored 
from Graymoor, did much to restore 
their hopes amidst the ruins and des- 
olation which was their portion of the 
sufferings of Christ’s Mystical Body in 
the world today. 
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At Saint 
Anthonus 


Feet ez 


by BENET 
FITZGERALD, S.A. 


E like the following tale and pass 
it along. Mrs. Cleft, a devout Ter 
tiarv, and her Protestant neighbor 


Tuesday to a radio 
dramatizing the thirteen 
Saint Anthony. At its 
conclusion, her remarked, “A 
deal of that sounds good and 
true, but how 
lieve 
sound so far 


were listening one 
program 
miracles of 
friend 
good 
can anyone really be- 
fantastic They 
fetched, and not a bit 
like the beautiful wonders told in the 
Bible.” Mrs. Cleft smiled, then an- 
swered casually. “Laura, tell me what 
you think of this story. A certain man 
was cutting wood one day by a river, 
and while chopping down a tree, the 
head of his axe flew off and fell into 
the water beyond recovery. As it was 
you can imagine his 
But near at hand was a holy 
man, so he appealed to him for help. 
“Show me where it fell,” directed the 
man of God, and the fellow 
Then the man of God cut a piece of 
wood and cast it into the stream. At 
once the iron floated to the surface 
“Now,” add- 


those miracles? 


a borrowed. axe, 
distress. 


did so. 


and was easily recovered. 
ed Mrs. Cleft, “I believe that story 
absolute a Do you?” Her friend made 
a wrv face. “No, off hand, I do not. 


Is ie another of Saint Anthony's 
miracles?” The older woman glanced 
across the room to the shelf where 
her old, worn Bible lay at the feet 
of St. Anthony’s statue. “No, Laura, 
not St. Anthony. That holy man was 


Eliseus the prophet and I told it pretty 
much as IT remembered from the 
sixth chapter of the Fourth Book of 
Kings: 


then, so it 


read time. As it was 


so it will be always. 


it some 
s now, 













































































































































The same loving God manifests Him- 
self not great and_ startling 
ways but often in little ways that may 
fantastic, whimsical, but 
to the discerning heart, these are just 
so many gentle reminders of His pre- 
sence in His own creation and of His 
particular affection for His Saints who 


only in 


seem even 


walk among us. The ways of God 
have not changed since the days of 
Eliseus.” T 
“Blessed Anthony of Padua shines 
forth as a glorious star like the sun 
from on high, one who in his abun- 
dant endowments of worth and vir- 


tue, by his wisdom and learning and 


fiery preaching showered light into 
the abyss of divine things; enhancing 
and buttressing our true Faith and 


Church.” 
Pope Sixtus IV. tT 


the Catholic 


“The Saint of the whole world shone 
like a star in the House of God to dis- 
perse the darkness of errors, while by 
his eloquence he revealed the sense 
of the Scriptures, solved controversies, 
and clarified doubts and disputings.” 
Pope Leo XII. t 


A personal friend of St. Anthony, the 


Abbot Thomas of Vercelli, wrote of 
him in a manuscript still preserved, 
that “he was in truth an extraordinary 


man, possessed of a heart, pure and 
holy, a heart overflowing with love; 
it might be said of him as it was said 
of John the Baptist, “He was a burn- 
ing and a shining light.” It is no won- 
der that should 
many himself, but 


such a man draw 


hearts to there 


were two particular friendships which 











he cherished above all others. The 
first of these was Luke Belludi, a mem- 
ber of a noble family of Padua, a pure 
and humble man who was fascinated 
by the preaching and personality of 
the Saint to such an extent, that he 
begged him to admit him into the 
Order. Anthony recommended him to 
St. Francis, who accepted him, and 
thereafter Luke became the closest 
friend and constant companion of the 


Saint, so much so, that people used 
to call him “Brother Luke of St. An- 
thony.” He died in 1287, and was laid 


to rest in the marble tomb which pre- 
viously enclosed the body of | his 
friend. He is honored by Franciscans 
as Blessed Luke, with a feast day on 
February seventeenth. The Collect of 
his Mass contains a beautiful refer- 
ence to that holy friendship and runs 


as follows, “Oh God, who united 
Blessed Luke to St. Anthony Thy 
Confessor as both companion and 


close imitator, grant us through the 
intercession of each, so to walk in the 
footsteps of both, that we may obtain 
also their Through Christ 
Our Lord.” Next month we will con- 
sider the second close friend of Saint 
Anthony, beneath whose roof the 
great Saint breathed his last, and who 
like Bl. Luke has been beatified by the 
Church. 4 


reward. 


“He (St. Anthony) possessed the sci- 
of the Angels, the faith of the 
Patriarchs, the foreknowledge of the 
Prophets, the zeal of the Apostles, the 
purity of Virgins, the austerities of 
Confessors, the heroism of the Mar- 
St. Bonaventure. T 


ence 


tyrs. 


Accompanying a very generous dona- 
tion from a_ married 
Phoenix, Arizona, was the following 
jexplanatory note: “Two years ago my 
13 year old daughter stricken 
with a ruptured appendix, with re- 
sultant peritonitis, gangrene complica- 
tions. The doctor gave us absolutely 
no hope for her recovery; even after 
two serious operations, but my other 
daughter and my mother prayed. I 
also prayed and asked spiritual help 
from the Sacred Heart and Our 
Blessed Mother, and I don’t remember 
how many others. But also, I prayed 
to St. Anthony to ask God to spare 
our daughter, and made a promise of 
an offering. Thanks to God, she was 
spared to us, though she spent almost 
3 months in the hospital and only 
weighed sixty pounds. The enclosed 
is to be used in thanksgiving to St. 
Anthony for favor of interceding with 


woman of 


was 


God in sparing our daughter, Mary 

Lou.” + 
4 fe 
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HE litany of the saints is literally 

endless. Across the centuries back 

to Apostolic Times the 
and millions of people who have lived 
and died in sanctity are beyond the 
ability of man to count or know. God 
knows them all for in the ineffable 
joy of His presence they are finding 
their renown. They have graced ev- 
ery walk of life. Their problems have 
been as varied as the tapestry or ex- 
istence. But to perfection 
has been the same; with prayer and 


millions 


their way 


grace they have done the will of God 


to the best of their ability. 

If, however, we think that the 
saints have been all of one pattern, 
there we are wrong. Individualists o! 
individualists, they have been less like 
one another than our poets, our 
statesmen, our priests, our business 
men. Many of the biographies of 
saints—at least those written before 
our time—have tended to make the 
mistake of covering facts, or the lack 
of them, by panegyrics pure and sim- 
ple, and the sameness of literary style 
has created in the minds of readers 
the very false notion that sanctity is 
achieved on a monotone. 

However, one thing all saints do 
have in common, the habit of prayer: 
the habit of dedicating time to con- 
versation with God, of intimate rela- 
tionship with Him, of constant com- 
munion with Him. We have no record 
of any saint who achieved sanctity 
without this habit of prayer. Queens, 
like Margaret of Scotland, in whose 
busy life we are interested today, or 
a pillar-hermit like Simeon Stylites, 
who sat without record of physical ac- 
tivity for some twenty years, they all 
found time for prayer. In reviewing 
the life of a saint like Margaret, who 
can almost be credited with founding 
the Scottish nation, whose field of en- 
deavor covered law and liturgy, gov- 
ernment and general culture, who was 
in preeminent degree wise wife, de- 
voted mother, and great queen, the 
lesson is brought home to us that a 
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RICHARD J. CUSHING, D. D. 

busy schedule, even one encompass- 
ing good works and high achievement 
for the benefit of church and state and 
society, does not save or exempt one 
from the need of prayer, but, rather, 
that only in and through prayer flour- 
ish the concerns of an active career. 

St.’ Margaret lived in the eleventh 
century. Her blood was royal on both 
sides. Daughter of an exiled son of 
Edmund Ironsides of England and of 
Agatha, sister of the queen of Hun- 
gary, Margaret grew up, from the age 
of eight when her father’s exile was 
ended, in the court of St. Edward the 
Confessor. When the Normans con- 
quered England in 1066, Margaret 
and her brother went north to Scot- 
land, where they were kindly received 
by King Malcolm, son of the Duncan 
whom Shakespeare has made so well 
known to us. In a short time she be- 
came Malcolm’s queen. 

One of the best historians of early 
Scotland has said of Margaret, “There 
is, perhaps, no more beautiful charac- 
ter in history than that of Queen Mar- 
garet. For purity of motives, for an 


earnest desire to benefit the 


eople 
among whom her lot is cast, 


for 4 
deep sense of religion and great per. 
sonal piety, for the unselfish 
mance of whatever duty lay before 
her, and for entire self-abne ation, 
she is unsurpassed; and the chroni. 
clers of the time all bear witness to 
her exalted character. 

The Scotland of Malcolm’s time has 
been idealized by Sheakespeare or 
better said, by the great Shak speat- 
ean actors whom we 


erfor- 


remember ag 


Saint 


they poured forth the strong lines of 
Macbeth. Actually, Scotland of that 
period, not very unlike Ireland or 
England in the same era, was senmi- 
barbarous. Various semibarbarian 
tribes: the Saxons, the Norsemen, the 
Danes, the Picts, had swept over the 
territory and most of the customs were 
tribal customs: good institutions, but 
centered in the tribe rather than in 
the nation. Literacy, even in high 
places, was rare, and the monasteries 
were the only civilizing agent. 

The Church in Scotland, Europe's 
northern skyline, is very old compared 
with the churches of her eastem 
boundaries. St. Nimian, the first so- 
named Apostle of Christianity in Scot- 
land, was a contemporary of St. Pa- 
trick, and he is honored today among 
the Scotch as St. Patrick is among the 
Irish. Last month I was in a Cathedral 
bearing his name, in Antigonish, Novi 
Scotia. St. Nimian had a see and he 
established a monastery, according to 
the slight historical mention of his 
time. More than two centuries later 
St. Columba crossed over from Ire- 
land, gave new impetus to conver 
sions, and established the famous 
monastery of Iona. From then on un 
til the time of Margaret, the church 
was mostly monastic. Its jurisciction 
was by tribes, that is, Picts, Danes, 
Scots, Saxons; not territorial, by dio- 
cese. There were bishops who con- 
firmed and ordained, but they did not 
govern. Their authority was the al- 
thority of monks and they might be 
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His Excellency Archbishop Richard J. Cushing with the Scottish Dancers at the annual 


Communion Breakfast of the Boston Province of the Saint Margaret of Scotland Guild 


of rank below fellow monks. But these 
bishops were appointed and given 
their faculties by Rome, and the 
church was as purely one, holy, Ro- 
man and apostolic as the church in 
any part of Europe. Post-Reformation, 
Protestant historians have tried to 
make a case that the church in Scot- 
land was a native or national church 
with no connection with Rome. This 
is not true, but it is true that its varia- 
tions in liturgy and customs and its 
geographical remoteness from Rome 
were delaying the incorporation of 
Scotland into the Catholic culture of 
western Europe. And the remedying 
of this situation was Margaret’s first 
concern. Even from the exalted posi- 
tion of queen, this was a tremendous 
task for one woman, and a foreigner, 


to attempt in a nation of rugged 
strong-willed men. 

First, she put crucifixes into church- 
es and sacred places, and she set up 
for veneration the beautifully encased 
relic of the True which she 
possessed. She put crucifixes also in 
the banquet hall of the palace and in 
its council chambers. Legend says she 
bribed the mountain chiefs to remain 
for veneration the beautifully encased 
tra cup of wine after the meal had 
ended—a doubtful gain, our jaded 
twentieth century minds might think. 

She added days to Lent until it 
coincided with the universal Lent of 
the continent; she emphasized the re- 
ceiving of Holy Communion and the 
Sacrament of penance; she gave East- 
er its full liturgical importance; she 


Cross, 





worked for the Roman Rite and the 
full observance of Sunday with its 
obligatory attendance at Mass over a 
sabbatical Saturday of rest; she chan- 
ged groups of hermits who had no 
canonical standing into canons regu- 
lar; and she began the establishment 
in monasteries of religious orders 
sanctioned by Rome, who were insti- 
tuting reforms in Europe and becom- 
ing a large factor in the Catholicism 
of the continent. Her councils were 
primarily church councils, for she rec- 
ognized—as did all her contemporaries 

that the Church was the great civi- 
lizer. As the historiam I have quoted 
said: “for purity of motive, for an 
earnest desire to benefit the people 
among whom her lot was cast, for the 
unselfish performance of whatever 
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Margaret ot 


duty lay before her .. . 
Scotland was unsurpassed.” 


Meanwhile Malcolm was_ largely 
engaged in border warfare, and was 
securing, against the claims of the 
Norman Kings of England, the south- 
ern boundary of Scotland, as we know 
it today. Margaret stayed at Court, 
‘admidst the distractions of law suits, 
admidst the constant cares of state.’ 
She built abbeys and bridges and 
roads. She introduced new styles ‘of 
dressing, thereby stimulating foreign 
trade, and she furnished the palace 
with gold and silver dishes and orna- 
ments and with other fine objects of 
art brought from the East. She began, 
at least, the changes in government 
forms from the old Gaelic tribal, poli- 
tical changes which paralled those 
she made in church administration, 
and which, twenty-five years later, in 
the reign of her youngest son, would 
fit Scotland into a Europe where feu- 
dalism was still in prevailing influ 
ence. 

But great as is the admiration of 
historians for Margaret’s work as 
queen, they pay even greater tribute 
to her as wife and mother. She 
brought up to be truly religious, af- 
fectionate and peaceable among them- 
selves, respectful of authority and age, 
even in their gradations in the family 
group, skilled in government and wise 
in policy, eight children: six sons, one 
of whom died in battle at his father’s 
side, two who entered religion, and 
three who reigned over Scotland; and 
two daughters, one who ruled Eng- 
land, and the other, mother to an Eng- 
lish queen. 

Such is the Saint whom we meet 
in Margaret of Scotland. We admire 
her and praise her accomplishment. 
But our real interest in her is not as 
a great figure of history, but as a great 
persons, busier far than anyone we 
know, anxious, like some of us, about 
ways and means of finance, about con- 
struction and building, about changes 
and reforms, about social conditions, 
tbout hundreds of projects and thou- 
sands of details, yet always personal- 
ly pious, able to find time to devote 
to her Savior, to give attention to the 
Holy Spirit, to pray. A woman who 
has come down through the history 
of nearly nine hundred years, with 
the memory of her deep sense of re- 
ligion coupled equally with her per- 
sonal piety and with her effort to 
make the Christian code work in her 
home and in her sector of society. A 
Queen whose lesson to us is that*un 


less we plant in (Cont. on page 32) 
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A Burse is an endowment fund for the education of young men 
for the Priesthood in the Society of the Atonement. The donations 
received are invested and the interest used to continue this work 


Saint Joseph: Anon., $5; Mrs. J. S., Ill., $3; M. T., Mass., $1; P. B 
N. Y., $1. Total $4,706.69. Saint Jude: R. K., Mass., $1; Mrs. M. B. 
N. J., $1; G. B., N. Y., $1; I. A., Mich., $.50; P. B., N. Y., $1 
B. S., Mass., $5. Total $4,533.65. Saint Margaret of Scotland: New 
Jersey Group $1,232.42. Total $4,423.98. Saint Francis of Assisi: 
Mrs. S. S., Wash., $2; Mrs. M. M., N. Y., $1; P. B., N. Y., $1. Tota! 
$3,901.55. Little Flower: M. & J. F., Ohio, $1; Mrs. D., Pa., $3 
S. C., Wash., D. C., $5; E. M. B., $1; K. F., Mass., $50. Total 
$2,563.68. Saint Christopher: Anon., $5; A. B., N. J.. $1; R. K., 
Mass., $1; P. B., N. Y., $1. Total $2,469.15. Pius X: Mrs. E. B 
Ill., $5. Total $2,340.95. Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Anon., 
$2.50; M. T., Mass., $1. Total $2,129.05. Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment: Mrs. S. S., Wash., $2; K. D., N. Y., $5; Anon., $50; Mr 

M. M., L. I, N. Y., $1; P. B., N.Y., $1. Total $1,963.89. Our Lady 
of Lourdes: Miss J. H., Conn., $1; P. B., N. Y., $1. Total $1,905.05 
Infant of Prague: Mrs. J]. V., La., $3; Mr. & Mrs. W. M., Me., $5 
Total $1,064.35. Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: Mrs. M. B 

N.J., $l: P.B., N.Y., $1. Total $1,006.80. Holy Spirit: Anon., $1 
Total $551.25. Saint Patrick: $2.50. Total $797.13. Saint Anthony: 
Mrs. N. C., Calif., $.50; Friarv Res., $12.50; P. B., N. Y., $1 
E. M. B., $1; B. S., Mass., $5. Total $726.90. Blessed Sacrament: 
Mrs. E. McC., N.Y., $10.00. Total $561.83. Blessed Martin De 
Porres: Mrs. H. M., Wis., $2; M. M., Ill, $10; M. M., TIL, $10.00 
Total $436.18. Sacred Heart: Mrs. N.C., Calif., $.50; J. S., Mass 

$2; Miss P. S., N. Y., $5; Mrs. M.B., N. J., $2; P. B., N. Y., $1 
A. G., N. Y., $1. Total $288.20. All Saints: J. C., N.J., $1; F. S. 
N. Y., $1; Mrs L. K., Ind., $2; P. B., N. Y., $1. Total $177.35 
Saint Gerard: A. C., N. Y., $5; Mrs. H. M., Wis., $2. Total $112.93 
Saint Bridget of Ireland: Mrs. N. C., Calif., $.50. Total $93.95 
Saint Ann: T. F., Conn., $5; H. C., Conn., $1; I. A., Mich., $.50 
P. B., N. Y., $1. Total $3,290.65. Saint Francis Xavier: M. 1 

Mass., $1. Total $2,737.10. Sacred Shoulder: Mrs. A. McC., N. J 

$1. Total $2,169.20. Saint Matthias: O. F., $25.00. Total $1,517.39 
Saint Rita: P. B., N. Y., $1. Total $1,386.50. Father Drumgoole 
J. B., Minn., $1. Total $950.55. Saint John Baptist: P. B., N. Y., $1 
Total $905.85. Brother Jude, S.A.: A. D., Ill, $10.00. Total 
$581.20. Precious Blood: R. B., Texas, $2.50. Total $516.70. Hols 
Souls in Purgatory: P. B., N. Y., $1. Total $455.10. Saint Michael: 
P. B., N. Y., $1. Total $376.25. Our Lady of Fatima: P. B., N. ) 

$1. Total $242.62. Brother Philip, T.S.A.: Mrs. J. H., Ill, $2 
E. M. B., $1; Miss L. L., Mass., $2. Total $209.30. Our Lady of 
the Rosary: P. B., N. Y., $1. Total $109.25. Pius XI: Mrs. S. ( 

Me., $12. Total $79.60. Saint Teresa: P. B., N. Y., $1. Total $55.6( 
Brother Barnabas: Anon., $4. Total $15.00. Father Paul, S.A. 
K. MeD., Wash., D. C., $2. Total $1,562.05. 
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NEWS report last month quoted 
Vatican officials as stating that the 
| participating in the Hol, 
Year ;ilgrimages from many couritries 


| le 


had exceeded a million and a half in 
number up to the end of June. Were 
it not for the fact that Communists 
are in control of the central European 
the number of the faithful 
who would have made the journey t» 
Rom: 
as manv. In a recent discourse the 
Holy Father remarked “that the 1950 
Holy Year will be a determining fac 
tor in the future of the Church.” 7 


countries, 


would easily have been twice 


Speaking to represen 
tatives of the press at a conference on 
August 3, President Truman disclosed 
that he is considering the question of 
appointing a regula diplomatic Min 
ister to the Vatican within the frame 
work of the Foreign Service of the 
State Department. 

Notwithstanding the loudly voiced 
anti-Catholic 
a widespread an: 


objections of certain 


groups, there is 
growing sentiment among citizens of 
all shades of political belief that an 
Ambassador at the Vatican would b 
United 
States. Typical of this feeling is a tele 
gram sent to the President by a Prot 
Robert 
candidate for governor in New Hamp 
declaring that “the fact that 
certain Protestant groups have oppos 
ed this with the Vatican 
should not be permitted at this time 
to werride the 
consideration that calls for 


an invaluable asset to the 


estant Bingham, Democratic 


shire 
contact 
prime internationai 
such ac 
tion 

In Canada too, a Protestant mem 
ber of Parliament, Hon James Sinclai: 
from Coast Capilano, British Colum 
bia, returned from a tour of eight Eu 
ropean countries convinced of the 
need for an official Canadian represen 
tative to 


the Vatican. Before going to 
he had consistently sided with 
Protestant opposition to the establish 
ment of diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See. Public discussion of the 
subject, Mr. Sinclair feels, will bring 
about a better understanding and 
lead to following the ex 
England which 


eventually 
{ 


ample of Protestant 


has had a Minister to the Vatican for 
many years. t 
“? 
Warning that the So 
viet Cominform has issued orders to 
its American adherents in the Com 


in the United States to 
1 


munist Party 


use the tools of anti-clericalism anc 


bigotry in an attempt to destroy Cath 


olic influence in the American trade 

















R. Donahue, 


Association 


union movement, George 

national chairman of the 

of Catholic 
A , 

ment issued in New York recently, as 


serted that six specific methods o! 


Trade Unions, in a state 


achieving this goal were pointed out 
to the “party faithful” by George Moi 
The Daily Workei 
Political Affairs, th. 


ris, labor editor of 
in an article in 


Communist Party’s theoretical guide 
for its members. 
The ACTU chairman said Morris 


‘instructed “progressives” in unions to 
Catholic 
from the millions ot 


“distinguisn the Hierarchy 
and its agents 
workers and other common people ot 
the Catholic Faith.” 

Use of class warfare also was re 
Morris, the ACTU 
head said, to persuade Catholic work 


ers of “the contradiction between theit 


commended by 


class interests and those of the Hiei 


archy.” He said that Morris also urged 
U.S. communists to raise the question 


of ACT 


dividing unions along religious lines 


and Catholic labor schools 


and creating anti-Semitism. 

“America must be awakened to the 
dangers of this Stalinist-Goebbel tech 
nique.” Mr. Donahue stated. “Morris 
knows full well, as does the entire 
ACTU and 


have 


labor movement that 
Catholic 
long been in the forefront of the fight 
for a national FEPC law. 


social action leaders 


En appreciation — for 


his invaluable work as Regent of the 


Papal Nunciature at Bucharest from 
viich the Communists expelled him, 
Most Rev. Gerald P. O'Hara, Bishop 


of Savannah-Atlanta, has been given 
the personal title of 
the Holv See. 
ici ional 


Archbishop by 


4 appointments announ 


ced are Msgr. Augustine Quinn, vicac 
General of Archdiocese of Armagh to 
be Bishop of Kilmore; Canon Vincent 
Hanly of Sligo, to be Bishop of El 
phin; Most Rev. George Rehring, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Cincinnati, to be Bish 
*op of Toledo, Ohio; Very Rev. Francis 
P. Leipzig, Eugene, Oregon, to be 
Bishop of Baker City; Very Rev. Leo 
A. Pursley, Fort Wayne, Indiana, to 
be Auxiliary Bishop in the diocese of 
Fort Wayne; Very Rev. Leonard ‘Ha- 
garty, O.S.B., to be Titular Bishop of 
Arba and Vicar Apostolic of the Ba- 
Msgr. Thomas Markham of 
Lowell and Msgr. Eric Mackenzie of 
Newton appointed Titular 
and Auxiliaries to Archbishop Richard 
J. Cushing of Boston. 


hamas; 


Bishops 


The people of Quebec 
and Newfoundland will not have a 
divorce court forced upon them. They 
will continue as the only two provin 
ces in Canada in which divorce courts 
do not operate. 

This became clear when a private 
House of 
( Ommons, which would make the Ex 
chequer Court of Canada a divorce 
court for Quebec and Newfoundland, 
was defeated by a voice vote. ft 


member's bill before the 


Official announcement 
has been made by the Italian Govern 
ment that the urn containing the 
bones of St. Benedict, founder of the 
Benedictine Order, had been 


found 
undamaged in war-battered Monte 
Cassino. The urn had been kept under 
the altar of the cathedral at the abbes 
found after the 


American bombing there in 1944. — T 


and had not been 


Addressing the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Theological So 
ciety at their convention in Washing 
ton recently, Archbishop O'Bovle dé 
clared that the evils of our day ar 
not the result of concupiscence of the 
flesh or the unruly baser passions of 
human nature, but the perversion of 
the intellect, the deliberate and cun 
ning attempt to destroy man’s regard 
for God. 

“It is.” he 


continued, “a sad and 


dismaying situation when we reflect 
that this nation must protect itself 
against and justifiably feels itself 


threatened by the intellectuals, by 
those it formerly considered its elite 


guard.” 7 


At the annual meeting 
of the Methodist Federation for Social 
Action in Xenia, Ohio, at the end of 
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July, a resolution was passed asking 
a Presidential pardon for the eleven 
convicted Communist leaders, recog- 
nition of the Chinese Communist Gov- 
ernment and defeat of the Mundt- 
Ferguson Communist-control Bill. 

A few days later, eight Bishops of 
the Methodist Church issued a state 
ment at Atlanta accusing the Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Action of 
misusing the name of the Church in 
defiance of “our traditions and deep 
convictions.” The statement went on 
to recite that the Methodist Council 
of Bishops in April disowned the 
Methodist Federation for Social Ac 
tion as an official organization author- 
ized to speak for the church. t 


In the death on Au- 
gust 2 of His Eminence, Luigi Cardi- 
nal Lavitrano in Marino, Italy at the 
age of seventy-six, the Sacred College 
of Cardinals has lost one of its most 
noted members. Prefect of the Con- 
gregation for Religious, Cardinal 
Lavitrano was one of the greatest au 
thorities on Canon Law, an able ad- 
ministrator, and the leader in the work 
of the Catholic Action Societies in 
combatting the evil work of the Com- 
munists in the social and political life 
of, Italy. 


St. Bonaventure’s Col- 
lege in Olean, N. Y., recently became 
St. Bonaventure University by action 
of the Regents of the State University. 

The change brings to a realization 
the hope of Nicholas Devereux, 
founding benefactor of St. Bonaven- 
ture’s. He was a wealthy Utica land- 
owner and businessman and a scion 
of one of the state’s pioneer families. 
Devereux was largely responsible for 
bringing the small group of Francis- 
cans who founded the school to the 
wilderness of the Allegheny Valley in 
1855. 

Devereaux envisioned a “university 
city” to be established on the present 
site of the schools. He carried his 
project to the extreme of obtaining 
engineer's plans, still in existence, for 
his proposed community of learning. 

The President of St. Bonaventure’s, 
Very Rev. Father Juvenal Lalor, 
O.F.M., recently announced an $8,- 
700,000 building expansion program 
on the campus. It entails the comple- 
tion of Christ the King Seminary and 
the erection of several new academic, 
administration and recreation build- 


ings. t 


ow” THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 


According to an arti- 
cle in a recent issue of the Vatican 
newspaper Osservatore Romano, in- 
formation has been about 
the new persecution instituted to force 
the Eastern Rite Catholics in Slovakia 
to abandon their allegiance to the 
Holy See and put themselves under 
the “protection” of the Patriarch of 
Moscow. It is known that two Bishops 


received 


THE ROAD 


Along the bitter, 
ignominious road, 
between the ranks 

of curious lookers-on— 
passing those, too, 
whose hearts are blind 
with hate 

and those who weep, 
compassion in their souls 
trudges The Man. 


The dusty lane 

drinks in His Precious Blood— 
no longer it’s the road 

of infamy— 

it leads no more 

to Calvary’s barren height 

Now it’s the highway 

to Eternity. 


—Harry Flynn Leary 





have disappeared and about one hun- 
dred priests are in prison. The latest 
Communist move to found a so-called 
“National Catholic Church” 
members would reunite themselves to 
the Orthodox Church of Moscow be- 
gan some months ago at a meeting in 
Bratislavia. 


whose 


Commenting on the Communist 
persecution of the Church, the New 
York Times in an editorial on July 
26 declared: 

“Communist methods against the 
Roman Catholic Church have thus far 
been diabolically effective, even in the 
overwhelmingly Catholic country of 
Poland. The lands, buildings, and rev- 
enues of the Church are gradually 
seized. The (religious) orders are con- 
fined to a few carefully controlled 
monasteries and convents. Education 
is taken out of clerical control. Sem- 
inaries are taken over by State teach- 
ers. The prelates are confined to offi- 
ces and homes and cut off from the 
parishes. If it is necessary, terror is 
used; the case of Cardinal Mindszenty 
of Hungary is only the most outstand- 
ing example. And then there is cease- 
less propaganda against the Vatican, 


against the alleged misdemeanors and 
lack of patriotism of the clergy. and 
against religion itself. 

“Behind it all is the overriding fact 
that Communism is, itself, providing 
a substitute ‘religion.’ Therein lies the 
greatest danger that Christianity faces 
from Communism. The emotional as 
well as the ideological appeal of Com- 
munism must never be underrated. In 
this matter of religion, as in every- 
thing else, we have to face the ex 
clusive, all-embracing philosophy of 
totalitarianism. There can be no pow- 
er beyond the control of the State or 
party. To Communists (and to true 
Fascists, for that matter) Catholics 
who look to Rome for spiritual and re- 
ligious guidance are betraying the 
cause.” t 


Under a ruling made 
by Most Rev. Jules Jeanmard, Bishop 
of the Diocese of Lafayette, La., any 
Catholic woman or girl of that diocese 
who enters a bathing review or bath- 
ing beauty contest will be required to 
authorize her pastor to make public 
apology to the congregation in her 
name before she will be admitted to 
the sacraments. t 


Scientists of the 
American Foundation for the Study of 
Man, engaged since last December 
in scrutinizing and microfilming an- 
cient documents from the library of 
St. Catherine’s monastery on Mount 
Sinai, near the northern end of the 
Red sea where God gave the Ten 
Commandments to Moses, will soon 
return to the United States with the 
results of their $250,000 project. 
The film-recorded discoveries to 
be developed are said to include the 
first Arab translation of the Gospel, 
written on gazelle skin; an ancient 
Greek and Syrian version of the Gos- 
pel, and a 10th-century manuscript on 
eye illnesses, as well as ancient writ- 
ings on theology, history, philosophy, 
literature, medicine, and geography. 
Complete copies of the microfilm will 
be presented to the Library of Con- 
gress and King Farouk of Egypt. 
Substantial aid was given the group 
by one of Egypt’s leading Christian 
(Copt) educators, Professor Aziz At- 
tia, a faculty member at Farouk I uni- 
versity in Alexandria. Scheduled to 
continue his studies on the documents 
in the U. S., he will lecture at leading 
American universilies and has been 
asked by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to collaborate on a five-volume 
history of the Crusades. 
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((f]) HE difference between the right 
word and the almost right word 
is the difference between light- 

ning and the lightning bug.” 

So said Mark Twain. But who is to 
decide which is the right word? I’m 
no authority, but I wish I could tear 
out certain terms used in common re- 
ligious parlance, and substitute others 
which I believe fit more exactly. 

For instance, people are always 
talking about “hearing Mass” as 
though it were the opera they attend- 
ed. Maybe our ears do “hear” the 
words of a priest, but certainly no one 
will claim that that is our most impor- 
tant function at Mass. We go to Mass 
to participate heart and soul in the 
tremendous mystery by which Christ, 
the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, re-presents to His Father the 
eternal sacrifice, in atonement to the 
Godhead. 

Now I know we can’t say, (lest our 
friends think us queer): “I’m going to 
share the Mass tomorrow,” or “I unit- 
ed with the Mass today,” but we can 
think that way. Indeed we simple 


THE \y 
\ 


PEE 


DO SAY 


LL PRAY 


BECAME A 


N CATHOLIC 


URI 


creatures, 


k | 


being members of His 
Mystical Body, are caught up into the 
empyrean act by which Christ offers 
Himself to God Almighty; indeed we 
do share the Mass; we are united by 
it with Jesus Christ; we are made at- 
one with divinity; we consume the 
Eucharistic Victim; we cooperate with 
the Blessed Trinity Itself being made 
through It “a royal priesthood.” Isn’t 
“hear” an inept and feeble word? 

But I even object to people contin- 
ually talking about “saying prayers.” 
Not that we don’t “say” them at times, 
but none-the-less I think the word 
gives the connotation. Take 
liturgical prayers—surely “say” is a 
pedestrian word to apply to their lilt- 
ing music. We speak of reciting or 
reading mere poetry, but no poetry is 
as majestic as the words of the Mass. 
Where for instance, can we find a 
match to the cry: “I will go unto the 
altar of the Lord, to the Lord who 
giveth joy to my youth?” Or to the 
song: “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace to men of good 
will?” Or to the plea: “May the Lord 


wrong 


DO SAY 


CHARITY 


enkindle within us the fire of His love 
and the flame of everlasting charity?” 
We PRAY these sublime words: we do 
more than SAY them, 
to me. 


or so it seems 


Moreover, “say” is to my mind, an 
inadequate word to couple with pri- 
vate prayers couched in our own 
homely phrases, for it rather implies 
that mouthing words of distinct syl- 
lables is the important and necessary 
part. In reality, the important part is 
the reaching out to the great God 
above, an act not at all dependent up- 
on the short antenna of words. To 
contemplate in awe the radiant glory 
of a sunset while singing inwardly 
with gratitude to the Divine Author, 
is prayer. To thrill to exquisite music 
while lifting an appreciative gaze to 
the Lord of Harmony, is prayer. To 
glow with love for wife, husband, or 
children, thinking of them as gifts 
from God, is prayer. To suffer silently, 
recalling Christ's passion and uniting 
with it in spirit, is prayer. To jog 
along cheerfully with tiresome duties— 
and more tiresome people, remember- 
ing that Christ is at our side, is pray- 
er. To relax after a full day’s activi- 
ties, resting in His Goodness, and let- 
ting its warmth flood our weary soul 
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in silence, is prayer. As between two 
people in love, simply holding hands 
and basking in another's 


one com- 


pany, words are often superfluous and 
insufficient. 

When I was a tiny child, my moth- 
er told me that if I were too tired at 
night for Our Fathers and Hail Marys, 
to think about holy things. I used to 
lie there in the dark and imagine my 
Guardian Angel standing by the bed- 
side watching over me, and Id feel 
very about it. Even to 
this day, I suspect that there was an 


comfortable 


element of prayer present. 

Now a substitute for the word “say:” 
someone will demand that. But is it 
necessary? Why not simply “pray” by 
itself? “I will pray”... “Pray for me” 
: He prayed” . . . Sometimes peo- 
ple speak of “practicing prayer,” and 
though more apt when applied to pri- 
vate prayers than “saying prayers,” it 


is undeniably clumsy and cumber- 
some. I vote for the single word 
“pray. 


That’s a very facile solution. In the 
next phrase I'm going to complain 
about, “join the Church” I must find 
an alternative for the word join, Cath- 


olicism, after all, isn’t the Country 
Club. 
Of course a man does join the 


Church in the sense that he is drawn 
into the Mystical Body; but in the 
sense of joining up with nothing more 
than a social group, a fraternal asso- 
a human organization of 
any kind, he emphatically does not 
join the Church. He is embodied in- 
to an organism, he is incorporated in- 
to a family, he is engrafted onto 
Christ. What word can be used? Per- 
haps the best we have is “become’ 
a Catholic, since a man undergoing 
Baptism does become something dif- 
ferent. Being infused with a new life, 
a touch of the Divine, he is made for 
the first time a full child of God, a 
cell in Christ’s Mystical Body, and a 
brother by the same blood—or grace, 
of all members of the Communion of 
Saints. 

And now another phrase which irks 
me is “get religion.” Obviously one 
“get” religion in the manner 
that one goes to the grocery and gets 


ciation, or 


doesn’t 


a can of peas. A man can only get re- 
ligion in the sense of opening his heart 
to receive from God a light, a grace, 
an awakening to truth. 

Or am I being captious to mention 
this at all, since few Catholics use the 
phrase except facetiously? I'd better 
next I hate the 
‘tolerance.” I want to eliminate 
it entirely—scratch it from the diction- 
ary. I know that it should connote an 


go on to my peeve. 


word 


THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 


oun py 


easy going, agreeable person, who in 
the spirit of Christ is perfectly willing 
to have the along with 
the wheat, and who has nothing but 
smiles and kindness for all the world. 
However, in practice, can 
this ideal of tolerance? I 
can’t. Watch me in action, tolerating 


tares grow 


anyone 
achieve 





SMILE 


A smile is just a little thing; 
With that you must agree 
But, did you ever stop to think 
What good a smile can be? 
A smile of cheery greeting, as 
You start the busy day, 
Can lift the flagging spirit 
Of some traveler on Life’s way. 
A smile of satisfaction for 
\ worker's job, well done, 
Will give him courage to go on 
And do a better one. 
A smile of sympathy and love 
Can steal away the pain, 
And bid some tired, aching heart 
Take hope and live again. 
Oh, yes, a smile’s a little thing; 
But smile, 
We make this world a better place 
And make life more worth while. 


every time we 


Frederick D. Brewer 


the pompous man who casually in- 
forms the crowd of his luncheon date 
with Mr. Big Shot, expecting us to be 
impresesd with his connections; or 
tolerating the snake-in-the-grass fe- 
male who can’t wait to blab a bit of 
scurrilous gossip, expecting her audi- 
ence to be bowled over that she is in 
the know; or tolerating the supercili- 
ous free thinker who with a few deft 
innuendoes, places all Catholics in the 
category of intellectual 
bondsmen. My face freezes in a strain- 
ed smile, my hands clench, and I 
squirm in the chair, as I put up with, 
suffer, or bear such people in the 
name of tolerance. 

But change the word tolerance to 
charity, and see what happens. Char- 
ity reminds me that our Lord gave His 
life for “impossible” people as much 
as for any others. He was first tortured 
by brutes, then nailed to rough cross- 
beams of wood, and finally left hang- 
ing in disgrace between thieves until 
life oozed away. When I think that 
He did all this rather than lose the 
people whom my precious ego could 
scarcely manage to bear, I am, to say 


morons and 


the least, a bit shamefaced. I th ow 
my cold, stiff tolerance to the our 
winds, and begin to look at tiese souls 
charitably—with love. 

The swaggering fellow is 
hard to be important 
course, he is suffering from a fec!ing 
of inferiority, indeed cannot stand 
alone. His mistake is in expecting hu- 
man connections to give him support 
and aggrandisement, when only Chiris: 
can ennoble and support. Haven't | 
made like mistakes? Mea culpa. Mav 
God him real 
lies—and me too! 

The mischief-making creature 
thinking that knowing a scandalous 
“inside story” is to her credit, certainly 
deserves sympathy for being 
more confused and ignorant of true 
values. But haven't I at times, lost my 
way also? Mea culpa. May God 
straighten her out—and me too! 

And the free thinker (who is any- 
thing but free) whose predjudices hold 
him vice-like in unquestioning adher- 
ence to that quack dogma, “the super 
stitious idolatry of Rome,”—this man 
too claims my sympathy. He cannot 
without effort, extricate 
himself from the maze of error and 
half-truth which bind him. But have- 
n't I, on occasion, let laziness and neg- 
lect to delve deeply keep me in error, 

or at least keep me from a greater 
understanding and knowledge — of 
truth? Or haven't I on other occasions, 
deliberately hid from myself the full 
truth because | consciously, or uncon- 
sciously, sensed that it would exact 
too much of me? If I really knew the 
Faith undoubtedly I would have much 
more influence in this unbelieving 
world. Mea maxima culpa. How mis- 
erably I fail! May God help the free 
thinker,—and me too, to be diligent 
enough to seek truth, and honest and 
courageous enough to face it when we 
find it. 

So I think and pray with charity. 
There is nothing like the good, old- 
fashioned word-charity. 

But wait! Someone is telling me 
that to him, charity means drives for 
causes, writing checks, bazaars in the 
church basement. I’m stumped. 

Words, I see, can mean one thing 
to one person, and another thing to 
another person. Apparently the only 
remedy is for each of us to think mat- 
ters out for himself, so that he has a 
clear understanding of the mind of the 
Church. That much at least, I can rec- 
ommend unequivocably. Without fail, 
reflection is necessary to sharpen per- 
ceptions, and to keep fit our spiritual 
vigor. But maybe it isn’t necessary to 
tamper with the dictionary after all. T 
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O Fr. Egan’s article left you siz 

zling? Well, parts of it had me a lit 
\J tle warm, too, but your reply near 
lv blew me through the ceiling! 

One reaction we had in common 
we both said “Ah! Nostalgia!” to Fa- 
ther’s account of the Good Old Days. 
I too thought at once of the women 
who worked in coal mines and cotton 
but why did 
you dive into that diatribe against the 
grisly ogre MAN? After all, when a 


woman was putting in a ten or twely 


mills in the last century 


hour day in a factory, her menfolk 
sitting around play 


' 
ing pinochle, as you seem to suppose. 


weren't usually 


Generally they were putting in a fom 
teen or sixteen or eighteen hour day 
at still more gruelling toil. And the 
children you mention—they were boy: 
as well as girls, remember; in fact, a 
few of the most lethal jobs were re 
served solely for boys—recall. the life 
of a chimney sweep, as pictured in 
“Oliver Twist” and “The Water Ba 
bies”. Or perhaps, Miss Donnelly, you 


ire one of those ardent feminists wlio 
apparently “Women and 
Children” as one sex—after gradua 
tion, that cute little butterfly, Bov, 


consider 


turns into that horrid old caterpillar, 
Man. 
You describe your home as one in 


which your parents endured hardships 
in order to have and raise a large 
than average family, in accordance 
with their faith. Now, surely your pa 

ents’ difficulties represent, not an at- 
tack on women by men, but rather an 
attack on the Christian ideal of fam- 
ilv life bv a secularist society. You 
will probably reply that a few more 
vears of women’s suffrage will change 
all this. I disagree. A vear ago ther 

Was a controversy in the newspapers 
of this nation concerning Federal aid 
to parochial school children—a matter 
bearing directly on your parents’ 
straightened circumstances. The pro- 
tagonists were a man and a woman 

Cardinal Eleanor 
Roosevelt: vou will doubtless recall 
that it was the man, not the woman, 
who favored alleviation of the dis 
crimination 


Spellman — and 


practised against thes¢ 
children. Sex alone is no guarantee of 
a fair-minded approach to such issues. 

You pooh-pooh Fr. Egan’s “golden 


ge of womanhood”, and I, too, doubt 


that women in the not-too-distant past 
were exactly the sweet and pure crea- 
tures he pictures; but vou, for vour 
part, rush indiscriminately to the d: 

tense of contemporary women. Frank 
lv. | think both he and vou, Miss Don- 
nelly, mistake a certain class of wom- 


en for the whole of womankind, and 
also confuse gentility with real virtue. 
If you derive your ideal of woman- 
hood from the pages of Vogue and 
assorted suffragette pamphlets, Fr. 
Egan seems to draw rather heavily 
upon Emily Post—a useful authority, 
but hardly a Doctor of the Church. 
When Fr. Egan asserts that women 
didn't drink in his mother’s day, he 
is forgetting the immigrants crowded 
into the slums of New York and Chic 

ago, and when vou, Miss Donnell 

stoutly maintain that women don't 
drink now, vou are overlooking thei: 
descendants and modern counter 
parts, still crowded into those same 
slums, as well as their sisters with a 
lot more money and al lot less excuse 
who do their drinking in country 
clubs. I said Fr. Egan’s Catholic Wif 
and Mother smacks more of Emil) 
Post than of the Penny Catechism: 
his remarks on drink are an exampie 
of this. Certainly 


a lady to be drunk; if she is sufficient 


it is unbecoming in 


lv far gone, it is a mortal sin; but to 
considet the mere intake ot alc ohol as 
monstrous in itself, this is a Protestant 
and emphatically an extreme sectarian 
Protestant, attitude. For Fr. 
mention drinking as though it were 
equivalent to adultery, and for you, 





Egan to 


Miss Donnelly, to expend great en 
ergy in an effort to convict men of in 
troducing the nasty stuff into their 
chaste domestic hearths, is an abject 
concession to this Protestant prejudice, 
sufficient to make the mighty Chester 
ton turn in his ample grave. As a mat 
ter of fact, there are numerous in 
stances in the lives of female saints to 
justify moderate domestic drinking 

and is there anything against the as 
sumption that the Blessed Mother of 
God partook of the wine at the mai 
riage feast of Cana? Incidentally, a 
great many women columnists in the 
daily press seem ready to question the 
sanctity of marriage and the authority 
of parents (not to mention their cru- 


sading zeal in favor of planned par- 
enthood ), 
question of drink, they line up with 
Carrie Nation and their grandmothers. 

Now there is another remark it 
your article, Miss Donnelly, which 
strikes me as typically Protestant; it 
is this: “So far as I know, He (God) 
has never set down a rule of behav 


vet when it comes to the 


iorism for each sex.” For an instructed 
Catholic to talk as though God had 
left us with no definite guidance in 
our station of life, whatever it might 
be, is sheer nonsense. For the record, 
the old-stvle Protestant would con 
sider it nonsense, too. It is a specimen 
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of “modernist” 


Protestant thinking— 
the type of thought that 
dogma and the traditions of Christen- 


relegates 


dom to the attic, and is interested only 
in Rousseau-esque individualism tem- 
pered with half-digested Freud. We 
Catholics have, not only the Bible 
which is shared by Protestants, but 
the traditions of the Church, and the 
vast library of moral theology, left to 
us by the greatest minds of the past; 
if you say, “even if she could under- 
stand them the average housewife or 
stenographer has no time to delve in- 
to the “Summa Theologica” or wrestie 
with St. Teresa of Avila’s mystical 
works,” I would reply that there are 
many works written especially for lay 
people with limited time and educa- 
tion. How about “The Introduction to 
a Devout Life,” that great standby of 
Catholic women for four centuries? If 
a modern American girl finds the 
“Imitation of Christ”. “The Introduc- 
tion to a Devout Life” and “The Spir- 
itual Combat”—books which for gen- 
erations have been in the hands of 
every devout peasant woman or city 
seamstress in the Old World who 
could read them too difficult, it seems 
to me that there is something very 
wrong with our extensive and expen- 
sive educational system. 

But there is another thing which 
you seem to have forgotten. We Cath- 
olics have something else beside these 
great spiritual classics to guide us. 
Yes, you've guessed it—the Living 
Voice of Peter—the day to day guid- 
ance of the Pope. 

How does this affect your contro- 
versy with Fr. Egan? I believe it is 
relevant because, as I said before, I 
feel that both of you base your ideal 
of womanhood on something other 
than the central teachings of the 
Church. You both see the Catholic 
woman primarily as a part of a secular 
society, and my contention is that the 
most important thing is to see her as 
part of an ideal Christian society—for 
it is only in this way that we can get 
a sound criterion for our judgments. 
The last few Popes have left us a great 
body of instruction concerning the 
proper constitution of society, which 
necessarily includes a quite detailed 
study of the place of women in the 
home and in the world at large. The 
present Pope is adding to this volume 
of advice. The encyclical of Leo XIII 
on the Condition of the Working 
Classes—“Rerum Novarum”—and Pius 
XI’s “Quadragesimo Anno”, which 


brought its teaching up to date, con- 
tain many references to the condition 
of women workers; Pius XI’s great en- 
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cyclical “Casti Connubii”—“Chaste 
Marriage”—obviously bears upon the 
relationship of women to men and to 
society at large; and the present Pope 
recently gave an allocution to the 
Catholic women of Europe on “Wom- 
an’s Duties in Social and Political 
Life” which particularly examines the 
duties of unmarried women. 

In the course of this last allocution, 
Pius XII says: “Now the sphere of 
woman, her manner of life, her native 
bent, is motherhood: a mother in the 
physical meaning of the word or in 
the more spiritual and exalted but no 





WHEN I KNEEL DOWN 

When I kneel down 

To pray at night 

I give my thanks 

When lights are dim 

To God who gave 

Us Christ as light 

To keep the world 

All safe for Him. 


—Helen Howland Prommel 





less real sense.” This last phrase, he 
explains refers both to religious and 
to unmarried women living in the 
world. “Thus it is,” he continues, “that 
a woman who is a real woman can see 
all the problems of human life only 
in the persepective of the family. That 
is why her delicate sense of her dig- 
nity puts her on guard any time that 
a social or political order threatens to 
prejudice her mission as a mother or 
the good of the family. And such, un- 
fortunately, is the social and political 
situation today . . .” 

Now, Fr. Egan might chime in here 
with, “Ah! that’s just what I said,” 
and up to this point, he is right. But 
your reaction (and mine) to his ar- 
ticle was that he was holding up as 
the acme of Christian perfection a 
sheltered, genteel, clinging-vine type 
of female while the program mapped 
out by the Pope for the modern Cath- 
olic spinster is anything but sheltered 
and genteel. His Holiness does not 
say, “Back to the kitchen!”, and leave 
it at that. He recognizes, as Fr. Egan's 
attack failed to, that not every Cath- 
olic girl outside a convent can get 
herself a good Catholic husband at a 
moment’s notice, and many never will, 
and of these, he says, “Up to now, 
some of these women dedicated their 
lives with a zeal often wonderful, to 


parochial works...” (bv the wry, 
Miss Donnelly, where did you get ‘he 
idea that “The increased interest in 
social welfare, community drives of 
all kinds, and the important part t ik- 
en by women in such activity is all 
traceable to her greater awareness, 
freedom of action and developed bus 
iness ability’? What “increased inter 
est”? Ever since St. Paul set Dorcas 
to sewing garments for the poor 
Catholic women have been active in 
welfare work.) “But,” continues the 
Holy Father, “at the same time, new 
needs created by the entry of woman 
into civil and political lite have arisen 
to claim their assistance. . . . Thus it 
is a vast field of activity which now 
lies open to woman and it can be cor- 
responding to the mentality or charac- 
ter of each, either intellectual or ac- 
tively practical. . . . This direct par- 
ticipation, this effective collaboration 
in social and political activity does 
not at all change the normal activity 
of woman. . . . Who better than she 
can understand what is needed for 
the dignity of woman; the integrity 
and honor of the young girl, and the 
protection and education of the 
child?” 

“Just my idea of the modern Cath- 
olic girl!” you say, Miss Donnelly? 
But you referred to “the frumpy look- 
ing old maid single sisters who live 
real Christian lives and go about do- 
ing good works”; frankly, I am not 
sure I understand your definition of 
“real Christian lives” or of “good 
works.” Do you agree with the Pope 
that “only a woman will know, for 
instance, how to temper with kind- 
ness, without detriment to its efficacy, 
legislation to repress licentiousness. 
She alone can find the means to save 
from degradation and to raise in hon- 
esty and in religious and civil virtues 
the morally derelict young. She alone 
will be able to render effective the 
work of protection and rehabilitation 
for those freed from prison and for 
fallen girls”? If you do, how do you 
reconcile your “frumpy old maids” 
with such energetic enterprises as the 
conversion of prostitutes and the re- 
habilitation of prisoners? This role 
seems to call for the executive ability 
and business acumen of women which 
you were extolling a few paragraphs 
earlier, and of which you presumed 
the Church disapproved. When you 
get right down to it can it be that 
both you and Fr. Egan favor the 
clinging-vine type of feinale as your 
Christian ideal? 

As a matter of fact, Miss Donnelly, 
your attitude (Cont. on page 32) 
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SABBATH .. . In a discussion with 
Jewish friends, I was told that Chris- 
tians changed the Sabbath. They 
claimed that the Sabbath is the great 
day of rest which God ordered all 
men to keep holy. What is the an- 
swer? M. D. New York City. 

If the difficulty consists in under- 
standing Saturday for Sabbath, the 
answer is easy. God’s words in the 
Book of Exodus, chapter 20, are “Re- 
member to keep holy the Sabbath 
Day.” The command does not specify 
Saturday or the seventh day. It means 
than man must keep “the day of rest” 
holy. From the time of Abraham until 
Moses (about 400 years) the Hebrews 
worshipped God without a prescribed 
Sabbath Day. With Moses the Sev- 
enth Day became the Sabbath Day. 
When Jesus the Messias, the One Who 
was the fulfilment of the Old Testa- 
ment appeared, the ceremonial law of 
the Hebrews ceased to be binding. In 
very early Christian times the Lord’s 
day was made the First Day of the 
week. This was the day of Christ’s 
Resurrection, the day upon which the 
Holy Ghost descended upon the 
Apostles. Thus the Jewish Sabbath or 
Seventh Day was changed, but it was 
changed by the authority given by 
Christ to the Apostles of His Church. 


HORNS .. . What is the significance 
of the horns which are on the statue 
of Moses sculptures by Michaelan- 
gelo? B. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Michaelangelo may have meant 
them as a symbol of strength. Then 
again, it may have arisen from a mis- 
reading of the words of Exodus 34:29 
where rays of light (and not horns) 
are said to emanate from the head of 
Moses. This work of art was intended 
to be regarded from a distance. The 
sculpturing then would give the im- 
pression of rays of light. 


DRUNKEN HUSBAND .. . If a 
woman has a husband who becomes 
a steady drunkard, and makes life 
miserable for her, is it just to make 
her live with such a wretched charac- 
ter or to abandon her home and strug- 
gle through life alone? 
—Boston, Mass. 
In such a case separation would be 
warranted, and permitted by the 
Church. But remarriage is not permit- 


Li 
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ted by God's law, for Christ has com- 
manded that “what God has joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” 
(Matthew 19:6) They have solemnly 
pledged to take one another “for bet- 
ter, for worse, for richer, for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, until death 
do (them) part.” God's law on the in- 
dissolubility of marriage may and 
sometimes does bring hardships, but 
it is a just law. If the woman in ques- 
tion remains true to her vow, she will 
win God's just reward. 


BLESSED BREAD .. . In certain Eu- 
ropean parishes blessed bread is dis- 
tributed during Mass. Could you tell 
me the significance of this custom, 
and whether it is just a local practice? 
L. M. H. Washington, D. C. 
This was a widespread custom 
among the faithful until the end of 
the eleventh century. It stemmed from 
the fact that the faithful brought to 
Mass the bread and the wine to be 
consecrated. After the quantity neces- 
sary for the giving of Holy Commun- 
ion had been placed on the patens 
and chalices, what was left was bless- 
ed and distributed to those who had 
not received the Holy Eucharist, that 
they too might in some measure par- 
take of the Divine Victim offered at 
the altar. This non-consecrated bu: 
blessed bread signified the peace and 
charity existing among the faithful. 


CHURCH PLANS .. . Is there any 
particular plan according to which 
churches must be built? Must they al- 
ways face the East? 
G. B. Yonkers, N. Y. 
As a matter of fact, the form of 
churches has varied considerably. The 
earliest churches were halls of Roman 
houses, whence we find the type of 
the long rectangular basilica. Most 
large cathedrals have’ been either Ro- 
manesque (semi-circular arches) or 


he Lamp 


Za 


Gothic (pointed arches). Churches 
should be convenient and fitting 
places to worshivn God. The tradition- 
al custom of having the main altar to- 
wards the East (the direction from 
which Christ will come on the last 
day), prescribed by the Apostolic 
Constitutions, is no longer obligatory. 


REBUKE TO MARY .. . How do yon 
explain the words of Christ to His 
Mother and Saint Joseph: “How is it 
that you sought me? Did you not 
know that I must be about my Fa- 
ther’s business?” This sounds like a re- 
buke. Mrs. V. M. Falls Church, Va 

The sense ~¢ ~ se words, found in 
St. Luke 2:49, is “Why did you look 
elsewhere for me, since you should 
have known that I would be in my 
Father's house, i.e., in the temple.” 
Neither the Blessed Virgin nor St. Jo- 
seph fully understood at this time the 
relationship between Christ’s public 
appearance in the temple and His fu- 
ture work of the Redemption. Lest the 
reader think that these words of 
Christ show undue independence, St. 
Luke immediately stresses His obedi- 
ence. “And he went down with them 
and came to Nazareth, and was sub- 
ject to them.” The lessons we may 
learn from these words of Our Saviour 
are 1) The service of God is above 
all other things; 2) The greatest mis- 
fortune is to lose Jesus; 3) When a 
person has lost Jesus, he should search 
until he finds Him; 4) Jesus manifests 
Himself to those who seek Him in 
trials, as He did to Mary and Joseph. 


GODPARENTS . , . Just what are the 
obligations of a godparent? Do they 
cease when the child has reached ma- 
turity? L. G. Hoboken, N. J. 

{ godfather or godmother contract 
at the time of the child’s Baptism an 
obligation to instruct the godchild in 
its religious duties, if the parents neg- 
lect to do so, or die. It is a life-long 
obligation. There is considerable neg- 
lect of this duty today. Many godpayr- 
ents think that a yearly birthday pres- 
ent takes care of everything. 


For the convenience of our readers, questions of a general nature of 


interest to all, are answered here. Address to: 


Father Ralph Thomas, S.A., The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. 
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by FRA. LEONARD FARINA, S. A. 


NE of the world’s greatest master- 

pieces of modern mosaic art rests 

in the Western Sacristy of the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception on the campus of the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, 
D.C. The gift of two Popes, Bene- 
dict XV and Pius XI, it came as their 
benediction upon the proposed, and 
as yet uncompleted, shrine in honor 
of the Patroness of the United States. 
n 


It is ‘a magnificient reproduction 
colored stones of one of Maurillo’s 
paintings on the theme of the Im- 
maculate Conception. 

Bartolome Estaban Murillo, a 
seventeeth century Spanish painter, 
was enamoured of the beauty of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
which had been proclaimed through- 
out Spain by its Bishops in 1617, 
although it was not defined by the 
Universal Church until 1854. Per- 
haps Murillo, born on December 31, 
1617, but a few months after the 
promulgation of the doctrine, was 
nurtured on the magnificience of His 
Spotless Mother by his own devout 
parents. There are twenty known can- 
vases on this subject ascribed to the 
artist, each treating the theme with 
a distinct freshness and each vibrating 
with his devotion to Our Lady under 
that title. While the theological con- 
cept of the Sinless Mother of God is 
difficult to portray, vet the mystical 
timelesss quality of the generous gift 
of God to his humble Mother is 
gracio shy bespoken. 

On April 10, 1919, Pope Benedict 
X\ in a letter to the American 
Bishops. promised to endow the New 
World Shrine, which will be the 
second largest church in Christendom, 
heing but thirtv feet shorter than the 
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ve ible St. Peter’s in Rome, with 
a ture of Our Lady as a special 
gilt of the Holy See to the American 
pecple. Death cut short the contem- 
plated project when Pope Benedict 
X\ died on Jan. 22, 1922. However 
his promise was not to be forgotten. 

On October 16, 1923, His Holiness, 
Pius XI summoned into audience the 
Director of the Vatican Mosaic Works 
and revealed his intention of fulfilling 
his predecessor’s promise to the 
American Bishops. The Pope had per- 
sonally selected the Murillo work 
which hangs in the Prado Gallery of 
Madrid, Spain, as the subject of the 
mosaic. While this particular choice 
is not the best work of the artist, yet 
the exquisite expression on the face 
of the Virgin determined His Holiness 
to choose it instead of the Cherubim- 
packed painting which had first been 
suggested. 

Count Muccioli, personal artist to 
the Pope went to Madrid to execute 
as perfect a copy of the original as 


possible. Countless experiments were 
conducted with pigments to recapture 
the colors of Murillo’s canvas. Then 
five highly skilled craftsmen were as- 
signed to the task of translating the 
oil painting into the multitude of tiny 
stones that compose a mosaic. Five 
years and three months were consum- 
ed in this labor. 

So pertect is their work that when 
seen close at hand, the little pieces 
melt into what seems to be a beautiful 
oil painting. Over 35,000 individual 
pieces of colored stones reflecting 
some 27,000 hues and tints were re- 
quired to produce the mosaic. Backed 
on a solid single block of Roman 
Travertine marble, the mosaic weights 
7,000 pounds. It is a bit larger than 
the original, being approximately nine 
by six feet. 

Mosaic art is an ancient one. It 
became prominent in Christian art in 
the fourth century, when Constantine 
ascended the Throne of Byzantium 
and granted special priveleges and 


rights to the mosaicists. It flour- 
ished for five centuries with many 
excellent masterpieces adorning Ca- 
thedrals and Churches throughout 
Europe. 

The interest of the Holy See was 
directed towards mosaics with the 
establishments of the Vatican Mosaic 
Works in 1727. The Cristoferi ‘were 
appointed superintendents by Pope 
Benedict. But most of the work done 
by the Vatican workmen was in the 
line of restoration rather than original 
mosaics. About one hundred years 
later the Works were relocated in the 
Vatican itself and its facilities en- 
larged. So famous did it become that 
Pope Pius IX was petitioned to per- 
mit Vatican mosaicists to help restore 
some work in the Cathedral of St. 
Petersburg, Russia. Today, it is the 
most famous and just about the only 
school of its kind in the world. Ou 
Lady’s mosaic is one of their greatest 


masterpieces. t 


Maritiner’s Sate Haven 


N 1650 a crew of Breton mariners 

sailing up the St. Lawrence River 

were overtaken by a storm. Their 
boat was violently shaken by the wav 
es and driven helplessly through the 
darkness towards the shore. Fearing 
that thev were doomed to shipwreck 
and death, they prayed in their ex 
tremitv to St. Anne, the patroness of 
sailors and of their beloved Brittany. 


The sailors vowed that if they were 
saved they would build a chapel 
wherever their boat landed. 

Next morning at dawn their boat 
grounded safely on the north bank »! 
the river. The grateful sailors soon ai 
ter began to build a small log chapel 
on the strip of land between the 
bea and the ancient Laurentide 
Mountain. Among the new. settlers 
was a disabled cripple named Louis 
Guirmont who desired in his own small 
way to assist in the work and thereby 


known his esteem for St. Anne. 
difficulty, he 


brought three small stones to the site 


mal 


Slowly and with 


to be placed in the foundations of the 


churcl), As soon as he had put the 
stones into their place he stood up. 
To the amazement of all his fellow 


workers, Guimont, the cripple was en- 
tirely cured of his ailment! St. Anne 
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had wrought her first cure at Beaupre. 

The pilgrimmages began almost as 
soon as the chapel was erected. De- 
vout persons came from Quebec and 
from the outland regions to petition 
St. Anne in her little wooden church 
Mariners setting out for sea stopped 
to visit the patroness of seafarers be- 
fore embarking into the dangers of 
the mighty Atlantic. Tribes of con- 
verted Indians came overland and by 
canoe. The little sanctuary of Beaupre 
(“beautiful meadow”) was becoming 
known far and wide. 

For nearly three centuries the trek 
of pilgrims to Beaupre has gone on 
unabated. More than twenty million 
people have made the journey. Many 
have come with crutches or on wheel 
chairs to make a devout assault on the 
“Good St. 


Anne.” About one-fourth of those to 


intercessory powers of 
visit St. Anne’s have been non-Cath 
olics; about one-half have been Amer- 
icans. Worshippers have participated 
in 600,000 Masses and Holy Com 
munion has been distributed almost 
fifteen million times. 

A majestic new basilica now stands 
in the spot where the sailors landed 


in 1650. A great transformation? A 
lofty twin-spired church of snow- 
white Canadian marble has taken the 
place of the log chapel first hewn 
from the virgin forest. Instead of the 
few settlers and Indians, thousands of 
visitors now come from every section 
of the vast American continent. 

Even more striking than the splen 
dor of the shrine and the beauty of 
the paintings and statuary are the 
walking sticks, the crutches, and the 
braces left behind by pilgrims. These 
are mute but tangible evidence of the 
goodness of St. Anne. They are the 
offerings of the disabled who like 
Louis Guimont have often gone away 
entirely cured. 

This summer the winding roads of 
northern Quebec will see pilgrims on 
their way to the valley which nestles 
at the foot of the mountains besid« 
the swift St. Lawrence. Here a mys- 
terious Power is at work effecting 
physical and spiritual cures. Here new 
pilgrims like the sailors of 1650 will 
implore St. Anne in their distress: 

I have come from afar to honor 
thee and to invoke thee in this blessed 
shrine of Beaupre . 
to admit me, after life’s long pilgrim 
mage, to thy heavenly Shrine for all 
eternity. T 


.. L implore thee, 
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Our Lady Goes to a Dance 
(Cont. from page 8) shouters would 
have us believe exists.” And what’s 
more, the editors of the Journal ot 
Religious Instruction believe that 
“dancing and dances are normal rec- 
reations for youth.” and further, that 
“school dances are valuable character- 
building agencies.” 

To you who have any responsi- 
bility to youth, and yet absolutely 
forbid them the wholesome recrea- 
tion of dancing—even under Catholic 
auspices—may I say this: Don’t prac- 
tically force your young people to sin! 








EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 
DISTINGUISHED VALUE 


IDELIS rosaries 


SEE YOUR NEAREST ROSARY DEALER 








I have on my desk, as I write this, 
a very excellent and exhaustive study 
of the modern Catholic adolescent 


boy. Doctor Urban Fleege’s “Self 
Revelation of An Adolescent Boy.” 
In it the author presents the realistic, 
frank, honest reactions of over two 
thousand Catholic American boys to 
their own personal problems. This 
Catholic book is a firsthand account 
of what really perplexes modern 
youth in a rapidly changing world. 
Regardless of whether you be a priest, 
parent or educator—if you have any 
desire to lead young people to God, 
read this book. You may find that 
your unnatural and therefore, un- 
Catholic, attitude about social activi- 
ties for youth has been almost forcing 
them to sin. 

“To dance or not to dance, to have 
them or not to have them”—as Shake- 
speare would say, “that is the ques- 
tion.” Here are some sample replies 
to the question when put to young 





EDUCATE a worthy boy 
for the Holy Priesthood ¢ 


COOPERATE with a 


struggling Missionary » 


PARTICIPATE 


in God’s holy work 


You CAN satisfy the charity burning 


in your heart to do all of these ‘things. 
Perhaps, in justice to yourself, you feel 
that you cannot do them right now. 
But by remembering the Graymoor Friars 
in your will you can accomplish all this 
and share in the rewards promised by 
Christ. Keep alive the Christian tradition 


of real charity by sharing Prerntadatiatsd with 


Christ. Our Blessed Lord and Saviour. 


HERE’S HOW!!! 


Merely insert in your will: 


I bequeath to the Friars of the Atonement, Inc., 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y., the sum of .......6. 








STAMPS NEEDED ... We will be grateful for collec- 


tions and accumulations of uncancelled and cancelled stamps. 


They will be used to great advantage in our missionary activities. 
Address: THE STAMP BUREAU, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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men all over the country. It could 
be that your son, your student, your 
parishioner answered the question too! 
“, .. There’s a laxity on the part of 
most older people in our parish. They 
don’t cooperate with us young people, 
Don't they know that an occasional 
dance is part of our life?” ... . “] 
wish the Bishop would lift the ban on 
Catholic dances, because we're going 
to dance somewhere anyhow.” . . . “If 
there were more social activites it 
would keep the fellows from hanging 
around street-corners.” 

. . . “I think the school should have 
social activities and dances because 
if the school doesn’t, the boys go to 
beer-gardens and become acquainted 
with bad habits and bad _ practices” 
... “My father and mother don’t want 
me to dance. In my mind I don’t see 
what’s wrong with dancing. It’s about 
the only way to meet a good girl.” . - 
“They make us go to dimly-lighted 
cheap dance joints where a guy could 
get by with anything.” . . . “Because 
of peculiar and old-fashioned views in 
our parish, Catholic boys and girls 
have very little chance of mingling 
Yet they keep on harping on mixed 
marriages!” . . . “This is one of the 
greatest problems of today. Won't you 
put this information into a book and 
please deal with this question. It will 
be much to the advantage of certain 
parents who don’t know what is going 
on. . . This is a problem that is your 
duty and the duty of all priests and 
teachers to combat.” 

So there you have it. You never 
solve a problem by denying that it 
exists. If you avoid it it’s still there. 
If it’s anybody's fault that boys are 
attracted to girls and girls to boys, we 
can humbly and respectfully blame 
God. He started it. And whatever He 
starts is both natural and right. The 
dignity, sanctity and purpose of Mar- 
riage as a Sacrament would be mean- 
ingless without this God-given attrac- 
tion of both sexes during their teens. 
It is the wise advice of the Church 
after centuries of experience that one 
of the best preparations for Holy Mar- 
riage as a pathway to Eternal Life is 
the wholesome, social mingling of 
both sexes, under proper ( atholic 
supervision. This is the best way to 
make comparisons before marriage. 
It’s just too late and too bad after 

And so, let’s have more Catholic 
dances with Our Lady as honored 
guest. With her there you can be sure 
the dresses will be more modest, the 
music more musical, and the dancing 
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good books for everyone to read 


It would help us quite a bit if you use the coupon to 


order any of the books listed below. Other books can 


also be ordered through the Graymoor Press. The 


profits derived from the sale of books are used to sup- 


port our Seminaries in Washington and Montour Falls. 


1. Late Have I Loved Thee. 

By Ethel Mannin. The tremendously 
moving novel of a man who had ev- 
erything the world could offer except 
a faith to sustain him in his own ter- 
rible tragedy—and of his spiritual re- 


generation. $3.00 


2. Burnt Out Incense. 

By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. The au- 
thor, a Trappist. is the writer of such 
well-known books as “The Family 
That Overtook Christ,” “Three Relig- 
$3.50 


ious Rebels,” etc. 


3. Seeds of Contemplation. 

By Thomas Merton. These beautiful 
straight-from-the-shoulder meditations 
of the young Trappist monk who 
wrote “The Seven Storey Mountain” 
are bringing new understanding to 


$3.00 


hundreds every day. 


4. The Catholic Reformation. 

By Pierre Janelle. For the first time in 
English, here is the complete story of 
the Catholic Reformation. This bold 
and honest analysis considers every as- 
pect—how it began and why, abuses in 
the Church, the Council of Trent, and 
their far-reaching effects. ............. $4.50 


5. A Newman Treasury. 

Selections from the Prose Works of 
John Henry Cardinal Newman. 
Chosen and edited by Charles F. Har- 
rold. 


6. Welcome. 

A Romance of Jamaica. By Isabel C. 
Clarke. “Welcome” is the name of the 
sugar plantation in Jamaica, which 
had been the property of the Probyn 


family for several generations. Paul 
Probyn, the owner at the time the 
story is written, is the guardian of his 
younger brother and sister, Nicky and 
Tessa. The complications of the plot 
arise from the love of the two brothers 
for Karen Adais, the daughter of a 
neighboring planter. $2.50 


7. St. Peter The Apostle. 

By William Thomas Walsh. A very 
readable book that gives a portrait in 
words of the great Apostle and first 
Vicar of Christ on earth. $3.50 


8. The Seven Storey Mountain. 

By Thomas Merton. A remarkable and 
inspiring book detailing the life-story 
of a young man who led a full and 
worldly life, and then, entered a Trap- 
pist Monastery. . $3.00 


9. The Game Cock And Other Stories. 
By Michael McLaverty. In this book 
one finds a group of stories by an Irish 
writer who is becoming known for the 
originality and excellence of his re- 
freshing tales of Irish life. ...........$2.75 


Enclosed please find 6......... 
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I have checked my selection below 
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10. Catechism Comes To Life. 

By Rev. Stephen Aylward. A book 
that will be found very valuable to 
Catholic teachers, whether in public 
$1.25 


or parochial schools. 


11. God’s Own Method. 

By Aloysius McDonough. C.P., S.T.D. 
Here is a book in the preparation of 
which Father McDonough has, in the 
words of Archbishop Cushing of Bos- 
ton, “done a great service for souls.” 
Timely, inspiring and provocative. 
seveeenee§ 2.00 


price 


12. Dark Was the Wilderness. 

By P. W. O’Grady and Dorothy Dunn, 
is the fictionized account of the Chris- 
tianizing of the Huron Indians. The 
setting is in the country around On- 
tario, Canada, and the Georgian Bay. 
While “Dark Was the Wilderness” is 
a novel, it contains much factual in- 
formation especially regarding the 
herotsm of such men as Father Bre- 
beuf and Father Jogues and their 
martyrdom at the hands of the North 
$2.00 


American Indians. 


13. The Story Of The Irish Race. 

By Seumas MacManus. (New revised 
edition.) A popular history of Ireland 
and her people from earliest times 
right up to 1944. Here are all the ro- 


mance, tragedy, poetry, pathos and 
glory that distinguish the Green Isle’s 
extraordinary story. It reads like a 
classic novel. Indexed. ......c...-.--- $4.00 
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Michael Lavin, Mrs. Schaad, 
Norman Contrell, M. Grace 
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tin, George Stratemeier, \. 
Smith, Thomas McGourty, James 
Rvan, John Ryan Michael 
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rick Fleming, Mary Morissey, 
Paul Watson, Mary White, 
Joseph Barron,, Patrick Hayes, 
Shea, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Lounsbury, 
Baker, Mrs. C. 
Mrs. D. Sulli- 


James 
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less primitive. And what is even more 
important after the dance is over and 
the real dangers of temptation begin, 
the memory of Our Lady’s presence 
will put a sweet damper on youth’s 
passions. Three is never a crowd when 
Our Lady is the third party. In het 
company they will go directly home; 
and Our Lady will be at their side 
when they say “Good night.” It they 
do kiss, with Our still there, it 
will be brief and sinless. A sign of 
pure love never lust. 


Lady 


Four couples went with me to the 
station that night as 1 headed home 
. It was there that I received my big- 
gest thrill and surprise of the evening. 
Just as I was about to board the train, 
with that natural sincerity of youthful 
faith. one of the 
simply, “Father, 
you give us your blessing?” 
without any hesitancy. 
who saw them, sixteen kness hit the 
pavement. As I raised my arms above 
them in benediction and blessed them 
with the sign of the felt 
deedly moved and humbled in their 
presence. I doubt if the Holy Father 
could know a greater priestly thrill 
than I felt as I gave them my bless- 
ing. So thank God for the fine parents 
and priests and teahers who produce 
such Catholic American youth as 
these. A salute to the Diocese of 
Rochester and Nazareth Academy for 
And_ thank 
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without caring 
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God, especially, for His mother, Mary, 
who could do so much more for our 
Her 
I hope to meet Her 
dances. t 


boys and girls if only we gave 
the chance. .. . 


often at Catholic 


Seriously Now, 
Miss Donnelly! 


(Cont. from page 26) towards “slum- 
seems to be very muddled 
militant 
right the evils accumulated under the 
Man, but you remark, 
“Sometimes I wonder how and where 
our priests come 
excitement and loose living 
which they preach and write”; 
later, “The only suggestion I 
stay 


ming” 
admire the 


you 
feminst who sets 


regime of 


across some of the 
about 
and 
can 
make, Father, is to from 
places where you see so much or else 
tell your where to see the 
Here are you, an educated 
Catholic, asking what a priest is doing 
in squalid 
young woman, what is a milkman do 
ing with a crate of milk-bottles at six 
in the mornings? What sinister signi- 
ficance is there in the discovery of 1 
miner down a coal-mine? What dubi- 
ous set of circumstances lead to the 
appearance of a sailor on the deck of 
a ship? The priest, like other 
gentlemen, is presumably doing the 
job for which he is drawing his mea- 
gre pay—attending to the 
souls, particularly the souls of sinners. 


away 


readers 
same. 


surroundings. My dear 


these 


needs of 


Whether that accounts for his appear- 
in the 
spectable misdoers, to which you take 
equal objection, I don’t know it it 
is quite possible. After all, the ) riest 
away 


ance homes of wealthy an | re. 


may stay rn a poorer |.ome 
ter fear of causing expense or « are 
rassment to an extremely busy house- 
wile. 
Seriously now, Miss Donnell be 
you upbraid your cleric ac- 
visiting the “t levi 
sion-owning, pre-dinner cocktail «rink- 
ing, one-maid, one-offspring hor in 
their 
your own heart, and 
Catholic 
inspiration from Holywood and 
Harper’s Bazaar than from Nazareth, 
because verv. wistlul 
hen you describe that worldly 
ern hostess and her worldly modem 
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In Focus 
(Cont. 


is disorder, 


from page 3) this supreme will 
and then true 
This is the 
prime cause of confusion, distress, and 
war. “By being wretchedly separated 
from God and Christ, men are de- 
prived of peace and prosperity and 
plunged into a deluge of evils.” (Pope 
Pius XI, Ubi arce Dei) 

In the days ahead we must pray to 
the all-powerful God to send into the 
hearts of souls far and near in the en- 
tire world the Spirit of His Son Jesus 
Christ, the Spirit of justice, of love, 
and of 
peace and order to the peopl 
seek it with a confident heart and 
have disposed themselves to receive it. 


revolution, 
peace becomes impossible. 


peace. He alone can_ bring 


who 


Mother, Queen, and Saint 
(Cont. from page 20) the soil of 
prayerfulness our desire to make 
Christian reality in home 
and in stultify ourselves 
ind accomplish nothing. 

To borrow the words of a great poet 
addressing a saint of another age and 
clime: 

By all the Heaven thou hast in Ilim, 
Swect sister of the seraphim, 
By all of Him we have in thee 
Leave nothing of myself in me 
Let me so read thy life that 1 
Unto all life of mine may die! 

This is the message of Marg 
Scotland to you all, busy peop! 
busy That { unto all 
mine may die That I in supernatural 
life may live and end my mortal pil 
grimage. 


culture a 
society, we 


century: 





